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Railroad to the Pacific--Northern Route, 
Its General Character, Relative Merits, etc. 
By Epwin F. Jounson, C. E. 

(Continued from Page 742.) 

OBSTRUCTIONS FROM SNOWS. 

Objections have so frequently been raised to a 
route for a railroad to the Pacific, lying so far to 


rains are often precipitated soon after entering the 
elevated region and the winds pass on over the re- 
maining portion of the surface, incapable of con- 
tributing the rains which are needful for vegeta- 
tion. 

These causes conspire to produce a great dimi- 
nution in the fall of rain and snow in the interior 
of continents compared with the quantity which 
falls in the regions near the sea coast, or in the 
vicinity of the larger lakes. 

In very wide continents, this diminution is so 


1 great as to give to the interior often the charac- 
a|ter of a Desert. 


Under the equator the annual fall of rain a- 
mounts toan uniform depthon the surface, as com- 
puted by Humboldt, for the mean of both conti- 
nents of 96 inches. 

In lat. 19°...... 
WM” . Meassesenaceas 
re  O ckne c0es cnce.ss 

The above isthe estimated average for the lati- 
tudes named, varying of course in particular pla- 
ces from local causes and includes both rain and 

snow. 

The portion of the proposed route extending from 
the Haut Terres of the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
being the part which will probably be considered 
the most exposed to be obstructed by snows in 
winter, is situated in latitude 48° N. nearly, where 
the average annual fall of rain and snow by the 
above would be about thirty inches, add. 
ing four inches for the greater amount which 


the north as the one proposed, in consequence of|falls on the continent of America compared with 


apprehended greater obstructions from snows in 
winter,as to make it proper to devote some space to 
the subject. 

In passing from the equatorial to the polar re- 
gions the rain and snow which falls annually is 
found to decrease ia quantity, and a similar result 
follows in respect to places in the same latitude in 
passing from the seacoast into the interior. The 
density or rarity also of the atmosphere and its tem- 
perature have both much to do with its capacity 

‘for retaining moisture. 
In ascending from the level of the ocean, a re- 
‘duction of temperature usually accompanies the 
‘decrease in density, and both are unfavorable to 
the retention of moisture, and hence, where there 
“fu & very wide extent of elevated country, the 


Europe, as ascertained by numerous observations; 
a quantity which if uninfluenced by other consid- 
erations than that of the latitude would give about 
six inches in depth derived from the snow alone 
that being the proportion as ascertained by obser- 
vations in the latitude of Vermont. It has also 
been ascertained that about twelve inches ofnew- 
ly fallen dry snow gives about one inch in depth 
of water. This makes about six feet f snow for 
the entire fallthrough the winter; a quantity which 
if not dissipated by the occasional thaws and rains 
will give when compacted by lying a long time on 
the surface, a depth of not more than 2 to 3 feet. 
The actual fall of rain and snow throughout the 
region, is not correctly known from observation 
and can only be obtained approximately from such 





evidence as is within reach. 

At Fort Brady, Saulé Ste. Marie, outlet of Lake 
Superior, lat. 464° N., the mean for six years, of 
rain and snow is 29°58 inches. At Prairie du 
Chien, on the Mississippi, lat. 43° N., it is thirty 
inches. At the mouth of the St. Peter’s it is a lit- 
tle less than this, while at Green Bay on Lake 
Michigan, it is thirty-five inches, owing to its posi- 
tion on the lake. 

Observations made in Minnesota, show that the 
prevailing winds in winter, are from the north and 
west, occasionally from the south, but very rarely 
from the east. This is doubtless true of the coun- 
try west to the mountains. 

The northerly winds at that season bring no 
moisture the entire surface to, and including the 
Arctic sea, being fast bound in ice, 

Those from the west and south-west, which are 
frequent in winter west of the mountains, bring 
with them from the Pacific a large amount of mois- 
ture, but meeting near the coast the snow capped 
summits of th: Cascade mountains, the moisture 
is condensed rapidly, and falls the most of it in 
rain on their western slopes. Hence the winter in 
Oregon and Washington, as in California, is the 
rainy season, in which but very little snow falls 
in the region adjoining the coast, even as far 
north as the latitude of 50.° 

Whatever moisture is not condensed in 
the Cascade range is probably mostly precipitated 
on the higher points of the Kooskootskie or Sal- 
mon River mountains, so that to the east of them 
in the vicinity of the Rocky mountains, on the 
route of the proposed railroad, and especially up- 
on the plains of the Upper Missouri, it is fair to 
conclude, that but littie snow or rain falls in win- 
ter, which can properly be considered as the re- 
sult of the evaporation on the Pacific. 

When the winds are southerly, as they are at 
times in the winter in the region in question, as 
elsewhere, the humidity with which they may be 
charged, if not condensed on the high plains of the 
Great Basin, the Colorado, the Del Norte, and Up- 
per Arkansas, within the limits of which are many 

mountain ranges of great elevation, are very com- 
eisesty Sigitvel of their moisture, by the cordon 
of mountains stretching from the Cascade. 

Southern Oregon to the Great Bend of the Mis- 
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riv.1 Mountaius, the -h gi sunimits of the Wind 
river chain and the Black mountains» North of 
these, upon the route of the proposed Failroad, the 
qnaiitity of snow or rain d-positi-d in’ wiuter by 
th: southerly winds must be very limited. 

Fart -r to the east, in the vicinity of the great 
lakes which are never completely frozen over, about’ 


the Haut Terres of the Mississippi, in'tiorthern and’}, 


eastern Wisconsin, both snow and rain would rea- 
sonably be expected to fall in larger quantities in 
Winter than in places farther west, and this ap+ 
pears to be the case from the information ob- 
tained 

Sucl isthe theory ofthe snows and rains in 
Wintr, throughout the entire region in question, 
fiom the Lakes to the Pacific, based upun the na- 
tural laws which govern the distribution of mois- 
ture over the eartus surface. In regard to the 
fa ts, it is known that in Northern Lilinois but 
very little snow falls in winter. 

Ia Wisconsin for the entire portion south of 
Green Bay, the snow seldom exceeds a foot in 
depth, and more than eight inches will not be 
found on the averaye at avy one time, In the vi- 
cinity of Lake Michigan, it som:times has a 
g eawr depth, but is sel lom or never so deepas to 
render it necessary to resort to the: usual means 
employed at the east fur removing it from the rail- 
roa ls. 

Iu the higher and wooded portion of northern 
Wisconsin, suow sometimes accumulates to a 
depth of three feet and apwards. In the upper 
peninsula of Michigan it attaius at times a great- 
er depth, 

In Minnesota, about the sources of the Missis- 
sippi, its depth is somewhat less than in northern 
Wiscousin. 

Seymour in his “Sketches of Minnesota,” states 
that the snow in the pineries of the Mississippi 
the previous winter, (1849-60) was from “one to 
two feet deep, and free from: crust. In milder 
winters a crust is sometimes furmed.” He also 
states that Dr. Williamson who has resided in 
that country fifteen years at the Winnebago Agen- 
cy, above the latitude of 46° N. informed him that 
“the snow was deeper the last year than any win- 
ter since he had resided there. It was however, 
only 24 feet deep.” This is very much less than 
near the Atlantic coast in the same latitude, in 
the valley of the Mohawk, N. Y. in a more south- 
ern latitude and at a much lower elevation it has 
been known to be twice that depth. At Burling- 
ton, Vt., two degreesfarther south and 346 ft. only 
above the sea, the average fall of snow for ten 
years past according to Prof. Thompson has been 
85 inches, the maximum 123 and the minimum 
48 inches. 

In the narrow mountain passes of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, which are now penetrated by 
railroads on which the trains run uninterruptedly 
at all seasons, the snow falls in greater amounts 
and accumulates to a greater depth than at Bur- 
lington. 

The Upper Mississippi, unlike the rivers which 
have their sources on either side of the Alleghan- 
ies, has no winter or spring floods, none which can 
beattributed mainly to the melting of snows which 
have accumulated on the high grounds from 
whence it originates. 

The river rises slowly ander the influence of late 
ppring rains, attaining its greatest elevation in June, 
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which at Dabuque is fifteen to eighteen feet, aud 
fails in the same gradual manner, causing com- 
paratively but little injury to property. 

_ Tu respect to” the country west. of the Coteau du 
‘| Missouri in the Missouri valley, we have the evi- 
dence of Lewis and Clark, and others, that the 
snow does not fall'in‘aily great quantity or attain 
any great depth in winter. Inthe journal of the 
former, and of Serjeant Gass, of their winter so- 
ourn at Fort Mandan, they state that slight 
falls of snow were doticed on the 14th, 15th and) 
24th of November, amounting, altogether, to four 
or tive inches only, On the 27th and 28th of Nov- 
ember it fell to the depth of thirteen inches, and 
did not fall again until the 2d January. On the 
sth and 10th of Déc., “the buffalo darkened the 
prairies in great numbers.” They killed several, 
and “found the snow six to eight inches deep and 
sometimes eighteen inches.” 

On the 3d and 14th of Jan.were slight falls of 
snow and on the 14th February, the last during 
the winter. On the 18th February Capt. Clark 
returued from a buffalo hunt and he femarks, that 
on the last day he “ walked 8u miles on the ice and 
through snow in many places knee deep.” On the 6th 
of March the snow was evidently all gone as the In- 
dians were burning the prairies to get an early 
crop of grass. No mention is made of the use of 
snuow-shoes during the winter by themselves or 
by the natives, or of their having been used ix 
former winters. 

The fact that the buffalo and the elk were able 
to subsist on the prairies through the winter 
shows that the snow could not have been very 
deep. The rains through the winter were less fre- 
qucnt than the snows, In noticing a fall of rain 
on the first of April, they state that “ with the ex- 
ception of a few drops at two or three different 
times, (January Ist aud February 2d,) this is the 
first rain since the 15th of October last,’’ and 
they remark in ‘another place that “the air is re- 
markably dry and pure in this open country, very 
little rain or snow either winter or summer.” 
Catlin states that “the horses whieh the Indians 
ride in this country, (the Mandan villages,) are 
invariably the wild horses which are found in 
great numbers on the prairies, and have, unques- 
tionably, strayed from the Mexican borders, into 
which they were introduced by the Spanish inva- 
ders of that country, and now range and subsist 
themselves in winter and summer over the vast 
plains of prairie that stretch from the Mexican 
frontier to lake Winnipeg, on the north, a distance 
of 8000 miles.” Writing from the mouth of the 
Teton river, on the Missouri, he says that, “ it is 
very evident ‘hat as high north as lake Winnipeg, 
seven or eight hundred miles north of this, the 
buffalo subsists itself through the severest win- 
ters,” and also that “the snow in these regions 
often lies to the depth of three or four feet, being 
blown away from the tops and sides of the hills in 
many places, which are left bare for the buffalo to 
graez upon.” 

In the Journal of Mr. Hunt, in Irving’s Astoria. 
it is stated that the Shayen Indians at the head of] occur 
the Shayen branch of the Missouri, catch horses 
on the prairies and “repair to the Arikara villages, 
where they exchange them for corn, beans, pump- |m 


'|kins, ete.” These villages. are on the Missou- 


ti river in Lat, 46° to 47° N. a short distance be- 





low the Mandans, 
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At the mouth of the Yellow Stone, from inform- 
ation derived from a gentleman connected with 
the American Fur Comp’y, it appears that the snows 
seldom accumulate toa depth as great as three 
feet. The average or ordinary depth in that part 
of the Missouri valley is 18 to 24 inches only. 
This also appears to be about the average depth 
throughout the remaining portion of the valley to 
the mountains. 

The Missouri, like the Mississippi, is not swollen 
by ‘winter, or early spring floods. At the period 
of the breaking up of the ice at Fort 
Mandan in March, the river, according to Lewis 
and Clark, rose but a few inches, The winter and 
varly spring rains are not sufficiently copious, 
combined with the melting of the snows which 
cannot be very deep in the lower vailies, to pro- 
duce floods at that season. 

At a later period the rains, joined to the influ- 
ence of a summer temperature upon the snows 
collected in the higher parts of the mountains, 
cause the river to rise very gradually, attaining 
its greatest height in July when it soon after sub- 
sides in the same gradual manner, 

Such of the tributaries of the Missouri and of 
Claiks river as are situated in the vicinity of 
Lewis’ Pass are never much swollen at any season. 
According to Lewis and Clark the banks of Medi- 
cine river near the Missouri, which do not exceed 
3 to 6 five feet in height, are never overflowed. 
The Cokalahishkit, although its banks are not high, 
is never overflowed. This could not be the case 
if there was any great accumulation of snow 
in the vallies of these streams in winter. Even 
the Missouri river ata point 100 miles nearer 
to the snow-capped summits of the Fre- 
mont group, with banks of only eight feet 
aigh, is never overflowed, and Capt. Clark 
says of the Yellow Stone, which has its 
sources still nearer tothe snow-crowned summits of 
the Wind river and Black Mountains, that “ its 
banks, although low, are never subject to be over- 
flowed except in the vicinity of the moun- 
tains,” 

Lewis and Clark when passing the Kooskootskie 
Mountains found the snow in the last days of June 
from 2 to 8 feet deep, on the average, for 60 miles. 
One week afterwards they were on the summit of 
Lewis’ Pass, between Clarks river and the Missou- 
ri, where every vestige of snow had disappeared 
and vegetation was in an advanced state ; an evi- 
dence both of the less amount of snow upen that 
summit and of its lower elevation. 

The obstruction offered by snows to the move- 
ment of trains on a railroad depends upon their 
depth, suddenness of their fall, and accumulation 
by drifting, and also by the width of the passage 
or valley through the mountains occupied by the 
road. It will be seen by the description already 
given of Lewis’ Pass that the valley is an open 
one, and is not enclosed between very high moun- 
tains and consequently the land will not be expos- 
ed to slides or avalanches from adjoining slopes. 
Wherever accumulations.of snow may chance to 

from drifts, ample space exists for its dis- 
placement by the usual and thoroughly offective 
means resorted to in similar cases on all railroads; 
means which, upon a road doing a large business, 
are always at command, and being constantly ap- 
will make it impossible for the snows to 
accumulate in s0 large a ce upon the track, 
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in the region in question, as to form a very seri- 
ous obstacle to the movement of trains. 

Throughout the entire distance from the lakes 
to the Rocky Mountains, it is quite certain that the 
quantity of snow is very limited, and that it falls 
mostly in November and the first part of Decem- 
ber. After that period there is very little humid- 
ity in the air or evaporation to produce it from 
local causes, and the temperature is then too low 
for it to reach that region from any very remote 
source. The winters are in general characterized 
by a fine bracing atmosphere, greate uniformity 
in the weather, more so than is experienced near 
the coast, the cold occasionally intense, but on 
the whole quite as agreeable and probably more 
favorable to health than the winters of New Eng- 
land. 

Upon that portion of the proposed route lying 
between the Rocky and Cascade range of moun- 
tains the snow falls to a greater depth than upon 
the portion last under consideration. Com. Wilkes 
informs us that in the Columbia valley north of 
the latitude of 49°, a region covered mostly by 
dense forests, “‘ the snow lies on the ground from 
November to April or May on an average six feet 
deep.” 

At the missionary station at Lapwai, on the 
Kooskootskie river 150 miles south and elevated 
1600 feet above the sea, there is usually but little 
snow and the “grass continues green the year 
round.” The mean annual temperature at this 
point is 58° F. At Walla Walla situated to the 
west of Lapwai and elevated 1300 feet above the 
sea, scarcely any snow falls the entire winter. On 
the plains of the Columbia 100 miles further north 
“the snow never covers the earth more than a 
foot deep.” 


Capt. Bonneville informs us that he the left 
Green River valley of the Colorado for the upper 
part of the Salmon river valley for the reason 
that the winters in the former were represented 
as more severe, the snow frequently falling to the 
depth of several feet. He remained, however, in 
the latter place no longer than the last of Decem- 
ber, being obliged to remove to the valley of Lewis’ 
river. The snow, while he remained, was not so 
deep as to prevent his horses from getting access 
to the grass, and during that period and for the 
remainder of the winter the incursions of the 
Blackfeet Indians, whose territory is east of the 
Rocky Mountains, were frequent, showing that 
the Passes through the mountains at that season 
were not only passable but afforded sustenance 
for the horses of the Indians, the number of which 
were increased on their return by captures from 
their enemies. 

Capt. Bonneville, in his march to Lewis river, 
found the snow on the great lava plain, which 
forms a striking feature in the character of its val- 
ley, only twenty inches in depth. His encamp- 
ment on the river was probably in latitude 43}° 
N. between Fort Hall and Henry’s fork, at an ele- 
vation of about 4700 feet, Fort Hall being 4500 
feet by Fremont’s measurement. Towards the 
last of February he returned to the Salmon river. 
The snow upon the plains was then 30 inches only 
indepth, Upon these plains and in the mountain 
defiles leading from them, the buffalo remain 
throughout the winter. In one of these defiles 
Capt. B. found the “weather moderate” and “ the 


gtass sprouting more than an inch in height,” 
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Father De Smet who ascended Clark’s river in 
a canoe from below Kalispel Lake to the Mission 
of St. Mary’s, a distance of 250 miles, in the be- 
ginning of February 1845, states the depth of the 
snow in the valley to be five feet. The mean ele- 
vation of the valley is probably about 2600 feet. 
From the preceding it is inferred that from three 
to four feet is probably a liberal estimate, for the 
mean depth of the snow upon the portion of the 
proposed route between the Rocky and Cascade 
Mountains. 

In Irving’s Astoria it is stated that “ but little 
snow falls throughout the winter in the plains and 
vallies of the lower part of the Columbia, and that 
it rarely lies on the ground more than two days at 
a time.” 

The remaining portion of the route to the Paci- 
fic, lying west of the Caseade or President's 
Range, it is well known is not subject to falls of 
snow of any great depth. It is upon that part on- 
ly which is situated in the more elevated portion 
of the mountains that the road will be liable to 
obstructions from this cause. Lieut. Johnson 
passed this Range the last of May io a lat. 474 N. 
and found snow on the summit at the height of 
about 5000 feet. The summit was five miles 
across, and the snow extended down from it on 
the east side, making the distance covered by the 
snow in all, eight miles, and the greatest depth, 
ten feet. This snow being below the line of per- 
petual congelation was all accumulated the winter 
previous, and had probably wasted considerably, 
so that the depth was undoubtedly much greater, 
and it extended much farther down the sides of 
the mountain. 


Whatever the actual depth or extent of the 
snow may have been, as an Obstacle to the run- 
ning of trains on a railroad it should not be con- 
sidered very formidable. At a lower elevation 
such as there is much reason to expect can be ob- 
tained for the passage of the road, not exceeding, 
it is supposed, 4000 feet above the sea, there 
would not, it is believed, have been any snow vis- 
ible at the period of Lieut. Johnson’s visit unless 
in some very deep and narrow ravine where the 
sun’s rays could not penetrate. The distance 
across the highest patt of this range is short com- 
paratively, so that in the event of its being 
deemed advisable to adopt a plan of construction 
for a road more than ordinarily expensive to ob- 
viate the liability to obstructions from snows, it 
will not enhance very materially the cost of the 
work. 

The apprehension that any extraordinary ex- 
pense will need to be incurred to prevent obstruc- 
tions from snows on the Cascade range, may prove 
entirely groundless when the road comes to be lo- 
cated and constructed. 

It is by no means certain that a pass, even 
lower than that assumed, may not be found, or 
that the mountains may not be in great part 
avoided and the gradients lessened, without very 
materially increasing the length of the road or 
carrying it into the territory of a foreign power. 

It is known that a complete opening through 
the Cascade range exists near the international 
boundary, where it is passed by Frazer’s river, and 
it is known also, that Frazer’s river at that point. 
is very near to the boundary, and may possibly 
be so near as to permit the location of the road| 
Within the limits of the United States, and thus 


avoid the additional rise and fall and higher 

gradients and embarrassments from snows con- 

sequent upon the passage of the mountain by a 

more direct route. The branch to the main line’ 
which will doubtless ultimately be carried down 

the valley of the Columbia to the mouth of that~ 
river, will avoid entirely, all the difficulties of the 

Cascade range, whether proceeding from the snow 

or from any other cause. 

When the New York and Erie railroad was pro- 
jected, fears were entertained by many, that if 
built, it might be rendered useless for a portion at 
least of every winter because of the snows which 
fall and accumulate often to a great depth in the 
elevated country through which it passes. In a 
report in relation to that road in 1888 I remarked 
“ that the snow in the latitude of New York does 
not fall on the average more than about 20 or 26 
days in the year,and upon aroad doing a constant 
business with locomotive steam power cannot asan 
obstruction exceed the ordinary interruptionsto the , 
transportation upon canals from breaches in the 
banks, repairs and floods and other failures during 
the season of navigation.” 


This opinion has been fully confirmed by the 
subsequent experience on that road, and upon 
other roads in the northern and eastern States 
where the snows constitute a more serious obstacle 
to the regular running of trains in winter, than 
any thing of a similar nature to be met with on. 
the entire line of the proposed railroad of nine- 
teen hundred miles frem Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific Ocean, with the single exception of the 
few miles embraced in the passage of the Cascade 
Mountains already noticed. 

It may be remarked in concluding this branch 
of the subject, that whatever may be the difficul- . 
ties from snows on the proposed northern route, it 
is quite certain they will not only be equalled, but 
will probably be surpassed by those which will be 
experienced on any route which can be found 
between it and the 35th parallel of latitude and 
terminating not farther south on the Pacific than 
San Francisco. 


This follows from the greater humidity of the 
atmosphere due to the latitude and from the great 
elevation of the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Moun- 
tains. It was, it will be remembered, not very 
far from Santa Fee that Col. Fremont lost one-third 
of his party and all of his animals in the snows of 
the Sierra San Juan, and although the elevation 
he attained was considerably greater probably, ‘ 
than that of the pass which he intended to take, 
still it is evident that the snows must at times fall 
to a depth sufficient to be an impediment of rather 
a serious nature to a railroad. Even upon the 
high plains of the Arkansas snow storms have 
been known to prevail with such suddenness as 
nearly to overwhelm men and animals when un- 
able to find shelter from their violence. What is 
true of the mountains and plains of the Upper 
Del Norte in this respect, is also true in a greater 
degree of the Nevada Mountains in California, as 
may be seen by Col. Fremont’s description of his’ ” 
passage across them in the winter of 1848-4, and _ 
also by reference to the journal of McKinstey. 
who was one of a party of emigrants, numbering . 
eighty in all, nearly one-half of whom perished in 
the snows in their attempt to cross the mountains 
in the fall and winter of 1846 and 1847. 





For the reasons above stated, it is probable that 





he obstructions which will be experienced froin 





snows on any of the other proposed routes north of | 


‘the latitude of 85° will be much greater than 
upon the one under consideration, while upon the 
latter they will not be of so formidable a charac- 
ter as not to be readily surmounted by a resort to 
the preper means, without involving any very great 
or unUsual expense fur the purpose, provided the 


read is judiciously located and constructed. 
To be continued. 


The Liverpool Docks.} 

The docks now in course of construction, as 
we learn from the Liverpool Mercury, at the ex- 
treme north end of the port of Liverpoo}, (the 
New York of Great Britain,) ave rapidly ap- 
proaching eompletion. The Huskisson dock, 
which is one of the largest in the world, is con- 
structed for the accommodation of ocean steam- 
ships. The locks at the south end are finished. 
The dock itself is ready to receive vessels, water 
having been let in at the last spring tides; and 
workmen are ousy paving the pier and parts of 
the quay, and constructing the locks at the north 
end. Large as the Bramly-Moor, Nelson, and 
other of the northern docks, finished in 1848, are, 
they are outrivalled by this new evidence of what 
the genius and enterprise of Liverpool can effzct. 
The width of the east lock-gates is 80 feet, 10 feet 
‘wider than the lock-gates of any dock hitherto 
constructed at this port; the west lock-gates, 45 
feet. The water area of the dock, 14 acres 8,461 
yards, with quay-space to the extent of 1,122 
yards, The water area of the east lock is 4,682 
yards, with quay-space of 242 yards; the water 
area of the west lock, 3,650 yards, with quay- 
fpace of 830 yards. No sheds have at present 
been erected on the dock-quay, which is still in 
an unfinished state; but sheds have been con- 
structed on the lock-quay, where arrangements 
have been made for unloading vessels and for the 
reception of cargoes. A large space of the west 
end of the lock quay is set apart for a timber- 
yard, and the remaining portion by the side of 
the locks, will be used as the sites for sheds in. 
which to stow away dry goods. The total water 
area of the wet-docks along the margin of the 
Mersey, belonging to the corporation of Liver- 
pool, is now 177 acres 3,684 yards, with a quay- 
space of 12 miles and 1,412 yards; and of dry- 
basins, an area of 20 acres 892 yards, with quay- 
space of 1 mile 712 yards; making a total of 197 
acres 4,676 yards of water area. and 14 miles 712 
yards of quay-space; with a length of 5 miles 
and 20 yards of river wall. Independently of this 
large extent of dock space, other docks are yet 
to be formed, and excavations in reference to this 
object are going furward.—The walls surrounding 
the Huskisson dock, as well as the north docks 
which have recently been constructed, and the 
Normanlige towers, to serve as offices to the gate- 
keepers, are built of granite, and combine con- 
siderable beauty and neatness with extraordiuary 
durability aud strength. 

: Red thiver Raft, 

The remoral of this obstruction has been again 
advertised for coutract by the United States 
Government, the former contractor having failed 
to complete the work, and abandoned the enter- 

rise.» By a communication which appears in the 

ational [ntelligencer, it seems that the raft is so 
formidable that its removal is thought impractic- 
able. According to this writer, the great raft 
was originally oue hundred miles in length, and 
not ten miles of it has ever been removed. 
Through this whole exteut the river is obstructed 
by.an immense on of logs and_ trees, 
which have to be dug up aud sawed out. The at 
temut tu remove wis raft was-abandoned many 
rears ago, aud @ new route adopted for navigation, 
y way of Bayou Pierre Shreveport, ‘Lake Caddo, 
aud a canal trom thence into Red River above the 
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~ By J. E. McConnent, of Wolverton. 
[Paper read at the Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers.] 

The selection of the tubular form of axle origi- 
nated. from the knowledge, that with a con 
siderably less weight of material in the form of 
the tube, a much greater strength can be obtained 
to resist torsion, deflection by pressure or weight, 
or concussion from blows. The resistance of a 
solid system to deflection and torsion, increasing 
in. proportion to the fourth power of the diameter 
(or the square of the square), but the weight in- 
creasing only as the square of the diameter, two 
solid cylinders, having the respective diameters of 
4 and S inches, or 1 to 114, will have a proportion- 
atel weight of 16 to 25, or 1 to 144, but a re- 
sistance of 256 to 626, or 1 to24¢. Then, ifa 
hollow of two-thirds the diameter be made in the 
larger axle, its weight will be diminished 44 (24 x 
24 = 4-9 or 4 nearly), and its resistarce only 
one fifth (34 x 34 X 94 X 34 = sixteen-vighty-firsts, 
or one-fifth nearly), and the comparison with the 
smaller solid axle will then be 1 to 134 in dia- 
meter, 1 to % in weight, and 1 to 2 in resistance, 
being double the resistance, with 1¢ less weight. 

The use of hollow axles was tried some years 
avo, but was not continued, the main objection 
being, that there appeared a great difficulty of in- 
suring, by the particular mode of manufacture 
adopted at that time, a sufficient uniformity of 
thickness of the sides of the tube throughout, and 
also of the soundness of material. The mode ad- 
opted consis‘ed of rolling two or three bars of a 
semicircular cross section, which were welded 
together ‘vith butt-joints, but with no internal 
pressure, aud with solid ends where the bearings 
came. ihese axles, having no mandril or internal 
pressure during the process of welding, were found 
to be of a very uncertain strength throughout the 
axle, and the weakest point might be close to that 
part where the greatest force or strain would be 
exerted. 

To overcome these objections, a mode of manu- 
facturing railway axles has been introduced by 
the writer, which, it is believed, effectually ac- 
complishes the object in view, securing the utmost 
strength with the least possible amount of mate- 
rial, uniformity of structure of the iron, perfect 
equality of thickness of material, and soundness 
of manufacture. 

The plan adopted is as follows:—A number of 
segmental bars of the best quality of iron are 
rolled to a section; so as io form, when put 
together ready for welding, a complete cylinder, 
fig. 1, about 144 times the diameter of the axle 
when finished, the bars fitting correctly together, 
so as to have no interstices, and overlapping in 
such a manner as to insuge a perfect and sound 
weld when completed, as shown in fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. 


This cylinder of loose segmental bars is tempo- 
rarily held together by a screw-clip, and each end 
being put into the furnace until a welding heat is 
\produced, the bars are then partially welded 
together, and the clip removed. The whole cylin- 








proper welding heat; it is then passed through 
a series of rollers B, B, fig. 2, which have cach a 
mandril of an egg form A, in the centre of the 
circular opening, which are attached and support- 
ed on the end of a fixed bar, the bar being firmly 
secured at the opposite end, to resist the end 
pressu:e or strain during the process of rolling, 
The mandrils are made of cast-iron, chilled, fitting 
on like a socket on the end of the bar to a 
shoulder, and they are secured by a screw-nut, a0 
that they are easily removed when required. 

The motion of the rolls is so arranged, by a re- 
versing-clutch on the shaft, that as soon as the 
axle-cylinder has been drawn clear through, the 
motion is reversed, and the axle which has been 
drawn on the mandril-rod, is again drawn back 
through the same openings in the rolls ; it is imme- 
diately passed through the next smaller groove of 
the roll, with a decreased size of mandril, and 
again reversed back through the same grooveina 
Similar manner, aud so on through a series of 
grooves in quick succession, each decreasing: in 
size, and cousequently increasing the compression 
and strength of tae iron of which the axle is form- 
ed, and by the last groove it is passed through it 
is reduced to the proper diameter. At each time 
it is changed from one groove to another, the axle- 
cylinder is turned by the workmen a quarter 
round, so as to equatise the pressure on every 
part of its surface, to insure uniformity of the 
compression of the iron, and thoroughly complete 
a eons welding throughout every part of the 
axle, 

The specimens before the mecting showed the 
soundness and perfection of the manufacture, as 
a proof of which, in every test applied, either by 
blows on the outer suriace or by an immense 
splitting pressure, by drividg a mandril in the in- 
terior, there has never been found in any one in- 
stance a failure of the weld, although the test has 
been applied to pieces cut off the extreme end, 
where it might be supposed the welding of the 
cylinder of the axle, from various causes, would 
not have so good a chance 0! being perfect. 

The axle at this stage, after bi ing welded and 
drawn down in the rolls to the proper size, is 
taken at once to a hammer, where it is planished 
between semicircular swages over its eutiie sur- 
face. A small jet of water plays upon it during 
this process, which enables the workman to detect 
at once, by the inequality of colour, any unsound- 
ness in the welding. From tne hammer it is taken 
to the circular saws, where it is cut accurately to 
the length required, and ready to have the bear- 
ings formed upon it. 

On coming from the hammer, the axle is found 
to be perfectly clean both inside and outside, the 
scale being entirely removed. The ends are then 
re-heated, and gradually drawn down by a ham- 
mer to the proper dimensions and form of the 
journals, a mandril being inserted in the end of 
the tube during the proce-s of hammering. 

The formation of the journals can also be pro- 
duced by a rolling-machine, constructed of tables 
the entire length of the axle, rolling transversely, 
each table being a duplicate of the other, and 
matrixes of the axle when finished. Or in another 
way, by two sets of rollers, each set consisting of 
three rollers running vertically, being of the same 
diameter, and driven at the same velocity, furmed 
exactly to the shape of the bearing, and set the 
proper distance apart from shoulder to shoulder of 
the journals. 

The manufacture of these axles has been in- 
trusted to the Patent Shaft Company, and a great 
anount of credit is due to Mr, Walker, the manag- 
ing partner of that firm, for the very excellent 
system he has adopted and carried out in the pro- 
cess of manufacture. 

As an illustration of the saving in dead weight, 
take, for instance, a railway employing 15,000 
wagons and carriages, and assume each of these 
vehicles to run on an average 10,000 miles per ane 
num. The weight of two axles of the solid de. 
scription finished, is say 6 cwt., and if replaced with 
hollow aries equal strength, the weight per ve- 
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one miie of the above stock per annum will be 
11,250,000 tons, and assuming the cost of traction 
for locomotive puwer at 344. per ton per mile, the 
saving will amount to £11,700, per annum, without 
taking into account the other advantages, and also 
the saving to the permanent way, &c. 

In the samples of axles submitted to the meet- 
ing, two different kinds of bearings were shown, 
the parallel bearing with the rounded shoulder, 
and also the double conical bearing, such as is 
used on the Great Northern, Great Western, Bristoi 
and Exeter, South Wales and South Devon rail- 
ways. In either description of bearing, the hol- 
low axle is good, although it is believed that the 
conical bearing for ei/her the solid or hollow axle 
has less tendency to injure the texture of the fron 
during the formation of the journal than the par- 
allel shouldered axie. and it appears a matter well 
deserving the consideration of the Institution, to 
ascertain what, under all conditions, is the best 
form of axle bearing. 

Experiments, conducted by Mr. Marshall, the 
Secretary of the Institution, have been tried fur 
the purpose of ascertaining the comparative 
strength of the hollow and solid axles to resist a 
transverse strain. Each axle was supported on 
massive cast-iron blocks, fixed at a distance of 4 
ft. 1l in, apart, to represent the support given by 
the rails to the axle. A cast-iron block weighing 
18 cwt. was then let fall on the centre of the axle 
from a height of 12 feet, and the extent of bend- 
ing was measured, The axle was then turned 
halfround, and another similar blow given on the 
opposite side, bending it in the opposite direction. 
This proceeding was repeated until the axle was 
broken. The general results of these experiments 
are as follows :— 

An Old Svlid Azle, 834 inches diameter in 
centre, and 414 inches at ends, which had been at 
work three years, was bent 834 inches by the first 
blow; if was nearly straightened by the second 
biow in the opposite direction, then bent 10 inches 
by the third blow, and with the sixth blow it was 
broken in the centre square across, 

A New Solid Azle, of the same dimensions, was 
bent 934 inches by the first blow, then nearly 
straightened by the second blow, and bent 9 
irches by the third blow, and by the fourth blow 
244 inches, and by the fifth blow it was broken 
%-inch from the centre. The appearance of the 

racture was crystalline over three-fourths of the 
section, the remaining part tough fibre. 

A New Hollow Azle, 45g inches diameter 
throughout, was bent 5 inches by the first blow, 
nearly straightened by the second blow, and bent 
again 6 inches by the third blow. The ninth 
blow bent it 4!¢ inches, and the tenth blow 13g 
inch. Up to the fifteenth blow it was bent alter- 
nately, the bends varying from 2 to 8% inches. 
There was no appearance of failure or cracking, 
but a slight rising of the surface at the fifteenth 
blow The blows were continued to the twenty- 
seventh, the bends varying from 2 to 35¢ inches, 
and at this blow a fracture took place across the 
middle of the axle 14 inch long. The twenty- 
eighth blow bent it 3¢-inch; and closed the frac- 
tare on the opposite side made by the precoding 
blow. By the twenty-ninth blow it was fractured 
two-thirds through, and bent 9% inches, the ap- 
pearance of the fracture being very fibrous. 

A second series of experiments was made, to 
ascertain the comparative strength of the journals 
of the hollow and solid axles to resist. breaking. 

Each axle was supported on an anvil, with the 
inner shoulder of the journal projecting 14 inch 
beyond the edge of the aavil, to represent the 
Support of the axle in the nave of the wheel; 100 
blows with two 24 Ib. sledge-hammers were then 
struck upon the upper side of the outer end-of the 

ournal, the men being changed after striking each 
twelve or thirteen blows alternately. The amount 
of bending of the journal was then measured, and 
the axle turned half over, and another 100 blows 
similarly given on the opposite side of the journal; 
the same procoeding being then further repeated. 


The general results of these experiments are 
fallows : aa? ” 
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An Old Solid Axle with 8 by 5 inch journals, 
that had been at work three years, hai one journal 
broken off with 205 blows, ann the other with 53 
blows; both fractures were square across the 
journal at the shoulder. : 

A New Solid Azle, with 8 by 6 inch journals, 
had the journal broken off with 570 blows, the 
fracture being irregular in form, and fibrous. 

A New Hollow Azle, with 8 by 5 inch journals, 
had 400 blows on the journal, which bent down 
the end 53-inch, and produced a longitudinal split 
on the under side 334 inches long, but no trans- 
verse fracture. 

A New Hollow Azle same size journals, received 
300 blows on the end of the journal, which bent it 
down }¢-inch, and split the journal longitudinally 
” both sides, but caused only a slight transverse 
vrack, near the shoulder, 3{-inch long. 

The experiments on transverse strength by a 
heavy weight falling on the centre of the axle, and 
giving the blow 01 opposite sides alternately, 
show that the hollow axle is nearly double the 
strength in that respect of the corresponding solid 
axle, tae amount of bending being only 6 inches 
instead of 934 inches; and the number of blows 
required to break the hollow axle being 29, whilst 
the solid axle broke at the fifth blow, shows the 
hollow axle to be greatly stronger in resistance to 
fracture. 

The hollow axle became 1¢-inch oval in the 
centre after receiving the seventh blow, and it 
was only 34-inch oval after receiving the twenty- 
eighth blow just before fracture; being bulged 
outwards 1-16 inch at each side, and 1-16 inch in- 
wards at top and bottom from the original circular 
section. 

The experiments on strength of journals show, 
that instead of the journals breaking off square 
and short at the shoulder, as in the solid axles, 
the hollow-axle fournals stand a considerably 
greater number of blows, and then only split up 
longitudinally, instead of breaking off transverse- 
ly, being a very important advnntage ia point of 
safety in working, 

In the course of the discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper, it was remarked, that in 


46 |the fracture of the hollow axle all the iron ap- 


peared fibrous, but the fracture of the solid axles 
was mostly crystalline; that the saving in weight 
of the hollow axles was about two-fifths theoreti- 
cally to obtain the same strength, but it had been 
taken at one-third of the solid axles, to be on the 
safe side. The hollow axles were being exten- 
sively applied on the North-Western, Midland, and 
Great Northern Railways, and more than 500 had 
already been made; some had been at work for 
nine months with entire satisfaction. 

Mr. McConuell observed, that whatever was the 
nature of the strain, and the change produced by 
concussion, the effect of the continued blows and 
concussion to which a railway axle was subjected, 
must be greatly diminished when the axle had a 
large hollow through the centre, instead of being 
entirely solid, as the effect of a blow on one side 
would be mostly lost in the vacant space of the 
centre, instead of being all communicated through 
the mass of the axle. He showed specimens of a 
hollow and a solid axle, which had been rim hot 
for two hours without oil in a lathe, at a speed 
corresponding to about twenty miles an hour 
travelling; the solid journal broke off with 179 
blows quite short and crystalline, but the hollow 
journal would not break transversely, and split 
longitudinally in several places with 400 blows, 
and did not appear injured. 

Mr. Adams said, he thought the conical jour- 
nals were preferable to the ordinary cylindrical 
ones, and they were particularly adapted to the 
manufacture-of the hollow axles, by avoiling the 
sudden shoulder. He had found the couieal jour- 
nals less liable to heat than the others when well 
fitted’; in the cylindrical journals, as square 
shoniders were found preferable In practice to 
shoulders much rounded, it was important to 
Maintain a uniform strength of metal at the 
shoulder.—Civui Engineer's and Archilect Journal 
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Motive Power on th: Boa Gaux- 

The illustration: which the eqnipment: of ‘the 
New York and Erle railroad farnishes of the ne- 
cessity for excessive power fur operating the broad 
gange is a useful ono in the consideration of the 
relative resistances of the gauges. The Erle road, 
when the nature of its traffic and the gradients of 
its route are regarded, shows a weight and capaci- 
ty of motive power found on no other road in the 
country. 

The trains are no longer, and the freight per 
train no heavier, than upon the majority of first 
class freight roads of the narrow gauge. Our ob- 
ject is to compare the motive power of this road 
With those of the narrow gauge, whereby a fair 
inference may be readily drawn of the increased 
resistance due to an increased width of tiack. 

Engines, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, upon the New Tork 
and Erie road are outside connections, built by 
Wm. Norris. They have thirteen inch cylinder, 
twenty inch stroke, and four feet drivers and 
truck, 448 square feet of tube surface ; forty-four 
and a balf do. fire box sarface, and ten and one- 
eighth do. of grate. Weight 32000 Ibs., cf which 
22,300 Ibs. are on drivers. Steam used at one re- 
volution 6.145 cubic feet. 

Engines 4 and 5, by Norris, have 103 inch cyl- 
inders, eighteen inch stroke, four drivers, 4 feet 7 
inches in diameter, and four tracks. 343 square 
feet of tube surface, 33 do. of fire box surface, and 
seven and a halfdo of grate. Weight, 30,700 Ibs., 
of which 21,100 Ibs. are on drivers. Steam used 
at one revolution 3.782 cubic feet. 

No. 6, by Rogers, Ketchum and Grosvenor, 
weighs 40,625 Ibs.; on drivers 24,250 Ibs. No. 7, 
by same builders, weighs 48,200 Ibs. of which 31,- 
800 Ibs. are on drivers. Cylinders outside, fifteen 
and a half by 22 inches, four five feet drivers, and 
truck. 

No. 9, by Baldwin, has outside connection, cyl- 
inders fifteen inches diam., stroke 18 inches, 6 
forty-six inch drivers, no truck; eight hundred 
and sixty feet tube, forty-two and a half fire-box, 
and eight square feet of grate surface. Weight, 
all on drivers, 44,200 Ibs. 

No. 10, by Norris, outside cylinders, twelve and 
three-eight inches by twenty-six inches, four five 
feet drivers and truck ; 708 square feet tube, fifty- 
four do. of fire box, and ten and a half square feet 
of grate surface. 

Weight 43,920 Ibs., of which 26,880 Ibs. are on 
drivers. 

Nos. 11, 13 and 17, by Swinburne, Smith and 
Co., have the half crank, cylinders seventern inch- 
es by twenty inches stroke. Fouz six feet drivers 
and truck: 9484 square feet tube, sixty-elght and 
a half do. fire-box, and 12 7-8 do. of grate surface. 
No. 11 weighs. 50,910 Ibs., of which 28,750 Ibs, ars 
on drivers. No. 17 weighs 53,400 lbs., of which 
81,900 Ibs., are on drivers. Nos. 14, 15, and 16, by 
the same builders, same as above, only five feet 
drivers, fifty-nine and a half square feet of firebox 
surface, and twelve and one-eighth square fect of 
grate. Weigh’, 50,900 lbs., ef which 27,800 are 
on drivers, Stcam used at one revolution, 10,508 
cubic feet, : 

No. 12, by Rogers, Ketchnm & Grosvenor; half 
crank, seventeen inch cylinders, twenty. inch 
stroke, six five feet drivers and truck, 1080 square 
feet tube, sixty-seven do. fire box, and fifteen do. 
of grate surface. Weight 56,000 Ihy, of which 
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Nos. 18 and 19, by Rogers, Ketchum & Gros- 
venor ; half crank, seventeen inch cylinder, twen- 
- ty inch steoke. Four six feet drivers and truck ; 
nine hundred and twenty-two and a-half sqaare 
feet tube, sixty-seven and one-eighth do. fire box, 
and thirteen do. of grate surface. Weight 66,500 
_Ibs., of which 35,760 lbs. are on drivers,. Consump- 
tion of steam same as No. 12. 

Nos. 20, 21, 28 and 27, by M. W. Baldwin, 
same as eighteen and nineteen, except nine hun- 
dred and thirty-eight square feet tube, sixty-five 
and three-fourth fire box and 12% do. grate sur- 
face. Weight 56,500 Ibs., of which 34,800 lbs. are 
on drivers. Nos. 22, 24, 25 and 26, by same build- 
er, same as 20, except five feet wheel and sixty 
square feet fire box surface. Weight 54,500 Ibs., 
.of which 82,600 lbs. are on drivers, 

Nos. 28, 29 and 82, by Rogers, Ketchum and 
Grosvenor, same as Nos, 18 and 19. Nos. 80 and 
31. by same builders, have five feet drivers and six- 
ty-one and a half square feet of furnace surface. 
Weight 54,500 lbs., of which 38,500 Ibs. are on 
drivers, 

Nos, 38, 34 and 36, first class freight engines, 
by Rogers, Ketchum & Grosyenor. These have 
half cranks, eighteen inch cylinders, twenty inch 
stroke; six five fect drivers and truck. Boilers 48 
inches diameter, containing one hundred and nine- 
ty-eight tubes, one and three-fourth inches in dia- 
meter, and thirteen feet long. 1179 square feet 
of tube, 72 do. of fire box, and 1425 do. of grate 
surface. Weight, 65,000 lbs., of which 49,000 Ibs. 
are on drivers. Amount of steam expended at 
one revolution 11.781 cubic feet. These engines, 
having twenty-four tons of adhesive, and eight 
and a half tons of truck weight, usually take 12 
or 13 eight wheel loaded cars, as a full train, on 
the sixty feet grades, between Piermout and Suf- 
ferns. 

Nos. 86 and 37 by Swinburne, Smith & Co., are 
very nearly the same as No. 17, by the same buil- 
ders, but are about half aton heavier. Nos. 38 
and 89 are about the same as 16 and 16, only a 
little heavier. All the engines of this class have 
forty-four inch boilers, and from one hundred and 
‘seventy-five to one hundred and seventy-nine 
tubes, one and three-foucth inches in diameter and 
eleven and a half fect long. 

Nos. 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 45, by Rogers, 
Ketchum & Grosvenor, have nearly the same dim- 
ensjons and weight as No. 80 and 31 by the same 
builders. The gencral dimensions are identical. 
The weight may be given as twenty-eight tons, of 
which 16 tons are on the drivers. 

No. 46 and 47, by Swinburne, Smith & Co., are 
the same as Nos. 14, 15, and 16, by the same 
‘builders. 

No. 48 by Swinburne, Smith & Co., has half 
crank, sixteen by twenty inch cylinders, four 5 
feet drivers and truck. Boiler has 7842% square 
feet tube, sixty and a quarter do, fire box, and 
thirteen do. of grate surface. Weight 50,700 lbs., 
of which 32,100 Ibs. are on the drivers. Steam 
‘used at one revolution 9.308 cubie feet. 

Nos. 49, 60, and 51, and Nos. 67, 68 and 69, 
by Swinburne, Sinith and Co., have half cranke; 
seventeen inch cylinders, tweuty inch stroke, six 
five feet drivers and truck. 1025; square feet 


tube, sixty-one and 4 halfdo. firebox, and thir. 
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Sac ebte ‘of whict 45,600 Ibs. are on the 
drivers. Steam used at one revolution 10.608 cu- 
bic feet. 

Nos. 52, 68 and 64, built by Boston Locomo- 
tive Works, have inside connections; cylinders fif- 
teen inches diameter, twenty inches stroke. Four 
five feet drivers and truck. Seven hundred and 
eleven square feet tube, fifty-nine and a half do. 
fire box, and ten do. of grate surface. Weight 47,- 
920 Ibs., of which 30,050 lbs. are on drivers. Steam 
used at ene revolution 8.181 cubic feet. 

Nos. 55 and 66 are half crank engines of twenty- 
seven and a half tons weight, built by Rogers, 
Ketchum and Grosvenor. No. fifty-five uses 9.308 
cubic feet, and No. 56, 8.181 cubic feet of steam 
at one revolution. 

Nos. 57 and 58 are first class grade engines, by 
M. W. Baldwin. They are used as pushers on 68 
feet grades. They have eighteen and one-fourth 
inch cylinders, twenty-three inch struke, eight 
connected drivers of four feet diameter. The boil- 
ers are 46 inches diameter, and contain 147 tubes, 
two inches diameter and fourteen feet long. 1077 
square fvet of tubes, 674 do. of fire bex, and 14 do. 
of grate surface. The four forward drivers are 
combined in a truck, although it would seem that 
the coupling rods would prevent any sensible vi- 
bration. The whole weight of these engines is 
73,700 Ibs. of which 45,700 Ibs. are on the four 
forward drivers alone, giving 11,425 lbs., or nearly 
five and three-fourth tons, ona single wheel.— 
Steam used at one revolution 13.927 cubic feet. 

Nos. 59 and 60, of the same general construction 
as the 57 and 58, are lighter. These have seven- 
teen inch cylinders, twenty-two inch stroke, eight 
connected drivers of forty-six inches diameter. 
988 sq. feet tube, sixty-one and one-fourth do. fire 
box and thirteen do. of grate surface. Weight 66.- 
750 Ibs., of which 39,460 Ibs. are on the four for- 
ward drivers. Steam used at one revolution 11.- 
659 cubic feet. 

Nos. 61, 62, and 63, by Taunton Locomotive 
Manufacturing Company. These are inside con- 
nections with seventeen by twenty inch cylinders 
four five feet drivers and truck. Boilers forty-four 
inches diameter, containing 182 134 inch tubes, 
1114 fret long. 959 square feet tube, 90 do. of fire- 
box, and 161g do. of grate surface. Weight 59,400 
Ibs., of which 39,900 lbs. are on drivers. These 
engines have much dead weight, owing to heavy 
cast iron jaws, fvot boards, steam pipes, separate 
ent off motion, etc. Steam used at one revolution 
10.508 cubic fext. 

Nos. 64 and 65 are extreme outside connections, 
built by Rogers, Ketchum & Grosvenor. They 
have 17 by 20 inch cylinders, fuur 6 feet drivers 
and a truck. 796 square feet tube, 5724 do. fire 
box, and 1314 do. of grate surface, Weight, 55,- 
600 Ibs., of which 35,600 lbs. are on drivers. Steam 
used at one revolution 10.508 cubic feet. 

No. 66, inside connection, by Rogers, Ketchum 
and Grosvenor, 17 by 20 inch cylinder; four six 
fvet drivers and truck, 87234 square feet tube 
surface 754 do, fire bux and 14 do. of grate surface, 
Weight vot given; probably 2814 tons, of which 
about 184 tons are on drivers, 

Nos. 70 and 71, inside connections, by Swin- 
Lurne, Smith & Co,, seventeen inch cylinders, 20 
inch stroke ; four 6 feet drivers and truck. 943 
1-2 square feet tube, 7134 do, fire box and 18 1-2 
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}do. of grate surface. Weight 53,800 Ibs. “of which 


$8,900 Ibs. are on drivers. Steam at. one revolu. 
tion 10,608 cubic feet. 

Nos. 72 to 88, inclusive. Inside connections, — 
freight engines——by Swinburne, Smith & Co., 
used principally on Western division, upon 40 to 
50 feet grades, and generally with light trains. 17 
inch cylinder, 20 inch stroke, six four and a half 
feet drivers and truck. Boilers 46 inches diameter 
containing 157 tubes. two inches in diameter, and 
13 feet long; 106834 square feet tube, 6914 do. 
fire box, and 13!¢ do. of grate surface. 

We regret that these engines have not been 
weighed, but judging from other engines we 
should estimate that 31 tons would be a fair ai- 
lowance, of which 23 tons are on the drivers. 

Nos. 84 and 85, extreme outside connections, by 
Norris’ Brothers. Cylinders 14 inches dia. by 82 
inch stroke. Four 7 feet drivers and truck. 
70814 square feet tube, 5444 do. firebox, and 11/4 
do. of grate surface. Weight 57,450 lbs., of which 
88,950 lbs. are on the drivers. Steam used at one 
revolution 11.403 cubic feet. 

Nos, 86, halfcrank, by R. K. & G. 17 inch cyl- 
inder, 20 inch stroke; six five feet drivers and 
truck. 92314 square feet of tube, 6714 do. fire- 
box, and 1314 do. of grate surface. Weight 65,- 
176 lbs., of which 47,000 Ibs are on the drivers. 
Steam used at one revolution 10.508 cubic 
feet. 

No. 87 and 112, itiside connections, by Beston 
Locomotive Works. 15 inch cylinder, 20 inch 
stroke; Two 54 feet drivers, truck, and one pair 
of trailing wheels. 616 square feet tube, 66 do. of 
firebox, and 1124 do. of grate surtace. Weight 
not given. Steam at one revolution 8.181 cubic 
feet. ° 

Nos. 88 and 89, extreme outside connections by 
Ross Winans. 19 inch cylinders, 22 inch stroke, 
eight connected driving wheels of 48 inches diam- 
eter. 918} square feet tube, 854 do. of firebox, and 
203 do. of grate surface. Weight, all on drivers, 56,- 
000 Ibs. Steam used at one revolution of drivers 
14.439 cubic feet. 

Nos. 90 to 99 inclusive; inside connections, by 
Boston Locomotive Works. Cylinders 16 inches 
by 20 inches. Four 54 feet drivers and track 
71924 square feet tube, 6224 do. of firebox and 10 
do. of giate surface. Weight 49,510 Ibs., of 
which 80,840 Ibs. are on drivers. Steam used at 
one revolution 9.808 cubic feet. 

Nos. 100 to 105 inclusive; inside connections, 
by R. K.& G. 17 inch cylinder, 20 inch stroke, 
four 6 feet drivers and truck. 772} square feet 
tube (except 102, which is 8534 square feet,) 8025 
do. firebox, and 154¢ do. of grate surface. Weight 
averages 57,500 lbs., of which 87,400 Ibs. are on 
drivers. Steam used at one revolution 10,508 
cubic feet. Nos. 106 to 111 inclusive, by same 
builders, are the same as above, only having 5 
feet. drivers and 7224 square feet of firebox sur- 
face. 

Nos. 118 and 114, by Taunton Company ; inside 
connections, cylinders 17 by 20 inches, four 5 feet 
drivers and truck. 989 square feet tube, 90 do. 
firebox and 161¢ do. of grate surface. Weight 
59,450 Ibs., of which 38,510 Ibs. are on the dri- 
vers. 

Nos. 116, 116, 117, and 118, by Taunton Compa- 
ny, have 18 inch cylinders and 20 inch stroke ; 





four five feet drivers and truck, 8574 square feet 
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grate area same as 
113. Weight 58,060 Ibs., of which 87,570 Ibs. are 
on drivers. Steam used at one revolition 11.781 
cubic feet. 

Nos. 119 to 124 inclusive; extreme outside 
connections, by Boston Locomotive Works. 16 
inch cylinders, 26 inch stroke, four 5 feet drivers 
and truck, 792 square feet tube, 8214 do. firebox 
and 153{ do. of grate surface. Weight 52,675 
Ibs., of which 31,775 Ibs. areon drivers. Steam 
used at one revolution 12.101 cubic feet. 

Nos. 125 and 126, by Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company. Inside cylinders, 18 inches dia. and 
20 inch stroke. Six4!¢ feet drivers without 
truck. 8934¢ square feet tube, 7434 do. firebox 
and 15 do. grate surface. Weight 48,235 lbs., of 
which 21,410 Ibs. are on front, 14,885 lbs. on 
middle, and 12,440 lbs. on back drivers. Steam 
used at one revolution 11.781 cubie feet. No. 126 
has since been altered to an eight wheeled en- 
gine. 

Nos, 127 to 132 inclusive; inside conneetions, 
by Boston Locomotive Works. Cylinders 17 by 
20 inches, four 54¢ feet drivers and truck. 871} 
square feet of tube surface. Weight 54,400 Ibs., 
of which 34,950 Ibs. are on drivers. Steam used 
at one revolution 10.508 cubic feet. 

Nos. 183, 134 and 135, extreme outside eonnect- 
ions, by New Jersey Locomotive and Machine 
Company. Cylinders 16 by 20 inches ; four 5 feet 
drivers and truck. 670} square feet tube, 54} do. 
firebox and 123 do. of grate surface. Weight not 
given. Steam used at one revolution 9.308 cubic 
feet. 

Nos. 136, 187, 188 and 141, by same. builders, 
sand as Nos. 72 to 83 inclusive, by Swinburne, 
Smith & Co. 

Nos. 139 and 140, generally the same as Nos. 
72 to 83, except 1,0724¢ square feet tube, 82$ do. 
firebox and 16 l¢do. of grate surface. 

Nos. 142 and 143, inside connections, by Essex 
Company. Cylinders 17 by 20 inches; four 4% 
feet drivers and truck. Boilers 49 inches in diam- 
eter, containing 190 1 7-8 inch tubes, 11 feet long. 
1,025% square feet of tube, 7634 do. firebox and 
16 do. of grate surface. Weight 58,250 lbs., of 
which 36,450 lbs.,are on drivers. Steam at one 
revolution 10.508 cubic feet. 


We have thus given a very full statement of the 
motive power of the leading broad gauge road in 
this country, the one which is the longest continu- 
ous road in the world. We find there are 8 en- 
gines, only, having cylinders of less than 15 inches 
diameter; 10 with cylinders over 15 and less than 
16 inches ; 20 of 16 inches; 91 of 17 inches; 11 of 
18 inches, and 2 of 19 inches. 

10 engines have drivers of less that 4 feet 6 in. 
diameter ; 23 have drivers of 4 feet 6 inches; 65 
with 5 feet drivers; 18 with 5 feet 6 inches; 24 of 
six feet, and 2 of 7 feet drivers. 


We see that the weight of the passenger engines 
is generally 28 tons, and that of the freight en- 
gines, generally from 29 to 3214 tons. The pas- 
senger engines have from 8,000 to 9,500 Ibs, on a 
single driver, the freight engines from 8,000 to 11,- 
250 Ibs. 

The Eric road have now under contract for im 
mediate delivery a large number of freight en- 
gines, 28 as we are informed, of extraordinary 
Weight and power. They will be itiside connected 


tube surface. Furnace and , 
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four’ 6 feet drivers and truck.” The boilers wil bi 
of 48 inches in diameter and will contain 197 tubes, 
2 ‘inches in diameter and 10 feet 9 inches long. 
The furnace grate will be 48 inches by 57 inches, 
giving 19 square feet of grate surface. These en- 
gines must weigh fully 31 tons, of which 21 or 22 
tons must be on but four drivers, giving from 10,- 
500 to 11,000 Ibs. on a single point. 

The transportation effected by such heavy 
equipments must be compared with that of narrow 
gauge roads, when we shall find that generally 
the length and load of the Erie freight and passen 
ger trains do not exceed those of the trains upon 
the narrow track. Frequent observation upon the 
line of the road shows this, while the average ton- 
nage per train is shown by the State Engineer’s 
Reports to be about the same upon the Erie as 
upon the Northern, the Central, and other roads. 

In June, 1852, the Northern railroad of New 
York had 28 engines, the heaviest of which 
weighed 26 1-5 tons, when in full running order. 
Of this weight 17 1-10 tons were upou the drivers. 
The cylinders. were of 15 inches diameter and 24 
inch stroke; the drivers two pairs of 43¢ ieet di- 
ameter. The freight engines were generally of 
22% tons weight, having 16 by 20 inch cylinders 
with two pairs of 4 1-2 feet drivers each. 

The passenger engines has mostly 15 by 18 inch 
cylinders, with 5 to 5 1-2 feet drivers, and weigh- 
ed from 20 1-2 to 24 9-10 tons. 

The Boston and Maine railroad; in Massachu- 
setts. operating a heavy freight over 40 to 45 feet 
grades, employs no engines ofover 24 tons weigbt. 
The heaviest freight engines have 16 by 20 inch 
cylinders, three pairs of 46 inch drivers and a truck. 
The usual load for such an engine, on 40 feet 
grades, is from 20 to 28 eight wheeled cars with 
usual freight. 61 cars of four wheels each, weigh- 
ing with freight 391 tons, have been taken upa 
47 feet grade and through a bad reversed ‘curve. 
in the winter time, by one of the above described 
engines. This was an ordinary train and was by 
no means employed as a /est. The usual pattern 
of freight engine upon this road has 15 by 20 
inch cylinders, two pairs of 4 1-2 feet drivers and 
a truck; weight 44,400 Ibs., of which 36,810 Ibs. 
ateon drivers. Steam used at one revolution, 8,18) 


cubic feet. 

On the Fitchburg railroad, the heaviest engines 
are the same as upon the Boston and Maine rail- 
roa. 

On the Western railroad, of Massachusetts, the 
freight engines have gen«rally 16 by 20 inch oyl- 
inders, and four 4 1-2 ft. drivers and truck. The di- 
ameter of boiler is 42 inches, the length of tube 
10 1-2 feet, and the whole weight about 23 tons. 
The Western road is the great avenue for western 
freight going to Boston. The grades of this road 
ase in some places 80 feet per mile. 


the two roads, by engines of nearly equal weight, 
is much in favor of the narrow gauge. 


The Baltimore and Ohio road, working the most 
severe gra‘es in the country, has freight engines|secution with a view to its speedy compiction, A 
of nearly equal weight with those upon the Erie|corps of e 
road. But the transportation accomplished npon|frem the Wabash, aud anvther parry will start 


759 
{t must therefore be referred to a comparason 
with the ordinary traffic of roads of equa! grades 
and doing a general business. Whenever snch 
‘omparason is made it is found that the broad 
gauge has much the heaviest equipment for the 
same business, the amount of increase of weight 
being almost exactly proportional with the increas- 
2d width of its track. 


Virginia Central Rattroad, 

The Staunton Spectator has received, in ad- 
vance, the President’s Report to the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Vir- 
sinia Central Railroad Company, from which we 
gather the following— 

The report urges the policy of pushing the work 
to an early completion, and for this purpose re- 
commends an application to the Legi-lature for 
a sufficient increase of capital stock, and also for 
a loan, on mortgage, lest the money might not be 
speedily raised by subscription. 

The President urges the construction of a short 
‘ine from Charlottesville to Richmond, on good 
reasons both of expediency and necessity. <A 
lonble track on this end of the road will soon be 
ntispensable, and the advantage is shown on the 
score of economy in cost and distance by making 
this second track on the shortest line, by which a 
saving of 25 or 80 miles can be effected. The old 
line by Gordonsville will, it is argued, be profitable 
still as a branch road. 

The road is relaid with a heavy rail from Gor- 

jonsville tothe Junction, and the report recom- 
mends the early substitntion of the heavy rail 
throughout the line. The work shops of the Com- 
pany have been removed to Richmond. 
Ths receipts of the last year, ending the 30th 
of September, amount to $210,052 11, an excess 
of $33,306 17 over the previous year, while the 
expenses have not increased in the same ratio.— 
This gratifying addition to the revenues has oc- 
enrred without any material extension of the road, 
having bern advanced only 3 miles in the year. 

The Board recently declared a dividend of 10 
ner cent, on that part of the stock created by the 
acts of 1836-’38-’47 48 and ’51, that being the 
stock expended on the part of the road now in 
use. 








{ndianza antics aes ca --h Corlwee. 

The Directors of this company have been fn 
session iu this city fur sume days, aud, as we 
understand, a:ljourued yesterday. A iarge amount 
of important business was before th m, aud was 
disposed of with entire barmony an! unavim-ty. 
Fall reports of the previous operatious were sub- 
mitted to the Board. 

Upon comparing the books, the amount of local 
subseriptions were fou..d to be $61.0 0 And the 
direc ors frum every percion of tue hoe expicssed 
the strongest assurance: $s tual the stuck would ve 
increased largely and siverally. 

The entire work has been let to M. C. Story & 
Co., of New York, at $22,000 per wi.e, tv be come 
pleted by the Ist Decemver, 1535. 

A portion of the coutracturs were present during 
the meeting aud announced their readin ss to 
break ground so soon as 2 suffici: nt portiou of the 
route could be located. The who.e pian for the 
prosecution of the woik was discussed and agreed 
on with entire unanimity. The Bvard and con- 
tractors agrevd on a vigurous and systematic pto- 


ngineers is now surveying westwardly 
from that poiut casiwardly sv so0u as it ca. be 


organized. ; 
From the vigor and zeal displayed by the com- 





The Erie road has no gra‘les to compare with! pany and the cuntracto:s, no further doubts can 
those of the Baltimore and Ohio road, nor nogreat be entertained that the read wil be pusaed to 
through traffic like that of the Reading road, and compietion at the carliest perivd; aud wheu ec m- 
its motive power cannot be admitted to a compar- 


pleted, we iave hea.d but ove opinion expreme |, 
as to its value and importance. Traversing as it 


ason with that of those, and similar roads, with does, the verr best portions of Indiana and ‘I- 





englués, having 18 inch cylinders, 20 jach stroke, 


exceptional grades or regular maximym trains, lingla, conueciing the capitals of two great States 





of the West, by a direct East and West line it 
cannot fail, when completed, to command an im- 
mense business and its stock must be equal to 
that of any road in the West.—Indiana Sentinel. 


a eee ED 
American Railroad Journal. 
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Share and Money Market. 

The favorable change in monetary affairs con- 
tinués. The improvement has been as rapid as 
was the opposite tendency a short time since. 
The stringency, no doubt, was aggravated by the 
action of the banks, which, though salutary on 
the whole, could not fail of being productive of a 
good deal of distress, The curtailment in their 
loans, and the increase in the amount of specie, 
have placed the banks in a very strong condition, 
which will enable them to assist the upward ten- 
dency. The experience of the few months past 
will not be without its influer.ce, proving, as it has, 
the general soundness of commercial affairs, and 
of the financial condition of railroad companies. 
The - earnings of our railroads never presented so 
flattering a result ag} at the present time. 

The stock market has shown a very decided ad- 
vance as will be seen by our tables. The improve- 
ment of many of the leading stocks from the low- 
est point of the recent depression, has been from 
ten to twelve per cent. The tendency still appears 
to be steadily upward. Money is abundant on 
call, and is daily becoming easier on time con- 


tracts. 

The Bank Statement for the weck ending Nov. 
19, was as follows: 

Nov. 19. Nov. 12. 

Loans........ .... ..$88,717;662 $82,882,409 
"Pe eee 18,691,824 12,828,575 
Circulation.......... 9,151,443 9,287,629 
Deposits.... ........ 57,446,424 56,201,107 





Coving‘on and Lexington Railroad, 

The line of this road is completed forty-seven 
miles from Covington, and is making rapid pro- 
gress toward Lexington. It has already reached 
a section of country capable of furnishing a lucra- 
tive traffic, and up to this point, the road will find 
active and profitable employment, whichand will 
be largely increased as the road progresses. 

Though the cost of the above road has been 
somewhat greater than that of most of the new 
lines in the west, this fact is more than compen- 
sated for by the superiority, in a commercial point 
of view, of the route it occupies. It will connect 
the “garden of Kentucky” with the great city of 
the Ohio valley, and will form the dase of numer- 
ous branch roads radiating from it at Lexington, 
and other points in its line. The tendeney of the 
Kentucky trade, north and cast, becomes stronger 
every year, and the opening of the roads now in 
progress from the interior portions of the state, to 
the Ohio river, will complete the revolution now 
going on. Cincinnati will then become the prin- 
cipal local market for Central Kentucky, for the 
trade of which, the above road must form the 
chief medium of communication. We know of no 
road in the country having the prospect ofa better 
business, and which can neither be accommoda. 
ted, nor drawn off, by other roads. The above 
road is being pushed rapidly forward, notwith- 
standing the recent severe pressure ia the money 
market, and {s too fur advanced toward comple- 
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Compiled from the latest returns—corrected every Wednesday—on a par valuation of $100. 
§ : | 34 os €b | 8 | é 
= = be | 
| 2 | 2 | se le8 | #2 fia 
NAME OF COMPANY. & ley tg tis < bon i ES “g | & 
s| 2 | & | Sy | ged] de ies 
Apo tod sf 24 | 8&8) 38 |E/2 
- oS | ft & o mi 4 
| 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence. .. Maine./150| 1,538,100) 2,978,700) 5,160,278] 254,748) 118,520 none, 80 
An and Kennebec.. “ | 55| 809,878) 1,016,500 21064 458 140,561) _80,053;none} 30 
Kennebec and Portland...... ‘“ | 72) 952,621 291,80 | 2,514,067| 168,114] 100,552none; 41 
Port., Saco and Portsmouth.. “ | 51/ 1,355,500 128,884) 1,459,884) 208,669)........ 6 p+ 
York and Cumberland,...... ‘ | 20} 286,747) 841,100) 718,605) 28,946] 11, 256'none . 
Boston, Concord and Montreal. N.H.| 98| 1,649,278) 622,200! 2,640,217| 150,538) _79, (659 none! 8 
Concord ..........+ seseeees “ | 85] 1,485,000) none. | 1,485,000} 305,805; 141, 836, 8 [1044 
IIE, aincinxdvp anes: tinns 48 « | 64) 2,078,625) 720,900) 8,002,094) 287,768) 55 266 5 | 48 
eee OF | Reals SAP LEDON 01072 rsnle vile v6 /0:800% 328,782 163,07 5 5 ye 47% 
Manchester and Lawrence.... “ | 24) 717,548 eR a Se Yes TT 2| ~ 
Nashua and Lowell......... . © | 16} 600,000! none. | 651,214) 132,545) 51,513 8 we 
Portsmouth and Concord... ee AMET ascites 13% eveee| 1,400,000) .... 0... [eee e ee ee jnone} -.«- 
Sullivan.. BGI case wiomtast bss, Baas 673,500] .... ....|++++ +++ none] 21 
Connecticut and ‘Passumpsic. . Vt. | 61 1 097, 60 550,000) 1,745,516) .... 0... |eeee eee (none 87 
pl Mtl «” 1120) 2,486,000 2,429,100, 5,577,467| 495,397) 266,589 none} 25 
Vermont Central............ {117 8,500,000 8,500,000) 12,000,000 PEER FEAT A 135 
Vermont and Canada........ « | 47] 1,500,000)......... gan eee the Vt. é ent. |100 
Western Vermont...........  “ | 51 £92,000 700,000|......... |Recently jopened. ‘none tees 
Vermont Valley ............ 5 a | RS Fen re CE ee mane 
Boston and Lowell saints hiatal Mass.| 28) 1,830 000) ne 1,995,249] 388,108} 130,881 7}¢) 923 
Boston and Maine........... «| 83] 4,076,974 150,000) 4,092,927} 659,001) 838,215, 7 108% 
Boston and Proyidence.... .. « | 53! 3,160,390 390,000! 3,546,.214| 469,656| 227,434 6 | 874 
Boston and Worcester....... ‘ | 69} 4,500,000' 425,000! 4,845,967| 758,819 331,296) 7/1014 
Cape Cod branch........... “| 28} 421,295 171,800) 683,906| 60,743] 80,056) 234) 46 
Connecticut River........... «| 52] 1,591,100, 193,500, 1,801,946} 229,004) 72,028, 5 | 55 
ep ellie Aad « | 75] 2,850,000 600,000! 3,120,391] 488,793| 241,017) 744) 914 
ES ee «| 49! 1,050,000| none. | 1,050,000} 229,445| 99,589) 8 1064 
Fitchburg......... 0.0.00: « | 66| 8,540,000| 112,305) 3,628,073} 574,574| 232,787| 6 | 938 
New Bedford and Taunton... “ | 20| 500 000| none. | 620,475] 164,230). 48,950, 73¢|117 
Norfolk County ........ 20... « | 96 547,015) 819,748) 1,245,927] 67,251] _28,415none| 60 
ga « | 45] 1,964,070, 282,300} 2.293,584| 322,213) 101,510none| 904 
Taunton Branch............ « | 49! ’250,000| none. 807,186 187,406) 24,399 8 |... 
Vermont and Massachusetts.. “ | 77| 2,140,586 1,001,500] 3,203,838] 218,679] 18,648 none! 133 
Worcester and Nashua....... | 45] 1,184,000] 171,210) 1,821,945] 162,109] 66,900) 444) 594 
NNR <i toesinn se daicd4p'de « 1155 6,160,000 5,319,520) 9,953,759]1,339,873| 688,194) 644) 948 
Stonington...... oe AY Rete "467,700| 6.4.00 240,572} 110,892)....| 61 
Providence and Worcester... “ | 40) 1,457, 500 300 000 1,731,498] 253,690} 189, 514) 6 |... 
en AU Pe Br eee ~ Conn.| 45} 922,500 500,000) 1,400,000]... ....|.s++ vee 4 | 65 
Hartford and New Haven.. « | 72) 2,350,000! 800 ‘000 8,150,000] 639,529} 294,269'10 (118) 
Housatonic........ Fs TARE was siew | Jove Beare 2,500,000) 329,041) 168, ,902/none sees 
Hartford, Prov. and Fishkill..  “ BO. 5.0.5 /nap ahip eres c. te iIn progres} 69,629|......-- \NONE} «+ + 
New London, Wil. and Palmer “ | 66 558,861) 800,000) 1,511,111) 114,410)........).. velens 
New York and New Haven...“ | 61] 3,000,000 1,641,000] 4,978,487) 806,713} 428,173 7 101 
Naugatuck .............58.. 1 62} 926,000} 440,000)..... ....]..e coon freee cece 8 jee 
New London and New Haven. “ | 55! 750,500} 650,000} 1,880,610|Recently jopened. |none| 52 
Norwich and Woreester.. .... “ | 54) 2,121,110] 701,600) 2,596,488] 267,561) 116,965) 43¢| 55 
Buffalo and New York City.. N. ¥.| 91] 900,000} 1,550,000} 2,550,500|Recently jopened. jnone| 85 
Buffalo, Corning and N. York. “ {182} .... 0... | ..00 cece In progres}... ..2. [eres wees none| 65 
Buffalo and State Line... ... “ | 69} 879,636} 872,000! 1,921,270/Recently jopened . |180 
Canandaigua and Niagara Fi. “| BO) vs. eee dee ee wees In progres|.... 1... [eves cecelecee eee 
Canandaigua and Elmira..... “ | 47| 425,509) 682,400) 987,627| 76,760} 39,360;none| 68 
Cayuga and Susquehanna.... “| 35} 687,000! 400,000) 1,070,786) 74,241) 23,496;none}.... 
Erie, (New York and Erie)... “ [464] 9,612,995 24,008,865|31,301,806)3,537,766(1,691,623 7 | 739 
Hudson River........ 00... « |144| 3°740515| 7,046,895 |10,527,654|1,068,659| 338,788inone 654 
Harlem ......c.-.. sss. s+.. (180) 4'725,250| 977,463) 6,102,935| 681,445] 824,494 6 | 56 
Tiong Talend... 2... 0.00.00. «| 95] 1,875,148) 516,246] 2,446,891| 205,068 44,070none| 31 314 
New York Central ........ . © |§04/22,858,600| 2,111,824124,974,423]....... 5 lotions 
Ogdensburgh (Northern)..... “ 1118] 1,579,969} 2,969,760) 5,133,834) 480,137) 195,847 none! "38 
Oswego and Syracuse........ “ | 35} 350,000! 201,500} 607,803} 90,616} 43,609, 4 | 70 
Plattsburg and Montreal...“ | 23} 174,042) 181,000 849,775|Recently opened. |none -. 
Rensselaer and Saratoga.. ‘3 f 774,495} 218,078| 96,787|....)..- 
Rutland and Washington..... *s 1,250,000)Recently jopened. _[tseeitees 
Saratoga and Washington....  “ 1,832,945 173,545) 185,017\none| 30 
Troy and Rutland........... $29,577|\Recently jopened. |....| 33 
Troy and Boston............ af 1,043,357|Recently jopened. |none!.... 
Watertown and Rome.......  “ 1,693,711) 225,152) 116,706 8 {100 
Camden and Amboy......... N.J . | 4,827,492|1 388,385) 478,41310 |146 
Morris and Essex.........,.  “ 1,220,325|'.149,941) 79,252) 4 |.... 
New Jersey... 0... 0.0. 000. « 3'245.720| 603,942) 816,259110 /131 
New Jersey Central......... « 2,879,880) 260,899) 124,740) 81¢).... 
Cumberland Valley......... . Penn. 1,265,148] 118,617) 76,890) 6 |.... 
Erie and North East......... . 750,000\Recently jopened. |.,..j125 
Harrisburgh and Lancaster... “ 1,702,528) 265,227) 106,320, 8 |.... 
Philadelphia and Readir * 17,141,987|2,480,626/1,251,987 7 | 88 
Philad., Wilmington and Bait,“ 2,408,276, 6,818,890 467,785 283,50] § 76 
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| c| be 34 | 5.8 | er | s $ Earnings of Railroads, 
F ¢ 3 ea \2a | oe | 5 s The large, and rapidly increasing, earnings of 
NAME OF COMPANY. 5. é J: : 2 g ° | E eS 3 % railroads, is a most gratifying feature in the times. 
2 3 2 Sry 2 ei :g S Cae In the aggregate, they are doing much better than 
& = 5 2 q 88 | 25 | |B was expected, or claimed by parties most interest- 
= =) oy eo i) a | A | & Jed in presenting favorable estimates. This fact 
| cannot fail to.exert a beneficial influence upon 
Pennsylvania Central.... .... Penn.'250 9,768,155) 5,000,000 1a000;000), 943 p21 617,625 95 | public sentiment in reference to the safety of our 
eee — iaaltve, es : = bees cecelecee weuee TR Be poets tees fs os it roads as investments of capital. The larger pro- 
ennsylvania Coal €o....... ‘ | 47 |..-+..-. feces cece [ecee cocejscce soseleces ti e 
Baltimore and Ohio... ..... Mad. |381 |9,188,800| 9,827,123119,542,307 1,825,568, 615,384) 7 abe bop of serninen Deine: from Seipiey Dantes: 
Washington branch.......... «| 38 11,650,000). ........ 1,650,000! 848,622) 216,287) & g |..., |abundant supply of the right kind of material for 
Baltimore and Susquehanna.. “ | 57 |.ses ceeels cece ceeeleceee eres | 418,673) 152, 536. |a lucrative business, and isa good proof of the 
cn and Orange.... .. Va | or 6ea caesle ode ated In prog. [esse creel eeee cere lewee teres j wealth and prosperity of the country. The success 
ANASSAS GAP... cee eee ee aed, Tein dd eects S Saeredte In PFOg. [ueee wees Psié oe iad oBealds, Laon ‘of our roads shows that our le h 
Petersburgh. .. “ | 64 | 769,000} 173,867} 1,163 928) 227,593 72,870) ‘ Bh Aes saat oA tetas adh 7; _— 
Richmond and Danville ..... «| 73 /1,872,824! 200,0001In prog. |... ...- {sees cece jeees 16 [hoerer tena pisces mer. 
Richmond and Petersburgh... “ | 22 | 685,000)......... 1.400,000 122,861) 74,113 fone 40 to their aves and value. It serves asa “healing 
Rich., Fred. and Potomac.... “ | 76 1,000,000) 503,006) 1,531 '288| 254,876 118,256] 7 {100 | act” upon the means employed. The roads, prov- 
a —— KGS Reed wate Geet 1. a “oe — 640,000; 2, 106, A867 | 62,762 eC ae USERS — i:.g good investments, will relieve the various mu- 
Virginia Central........ ++. inl 1,400,1 446,036|In prog. ; pony i 74 ,902none icipal ¢ ratio -c i 4 
Virginia and Tennessee.... .. « | 60 (3,000,000) 1,500,000! In prog. | se. ee. mone} 98 ant Rak ” ae ya ee bs zd ere 
Winchester and Potomac..... « | 32 | 180,000] 120,000! 416,532! 89, ‘7761. es Ce RS wes cd sear connected with them, of theis Hiabili- 
Wilmington and Raleigh..... N.C. 161 1,338,878] 1,134,698) 2,965 Bal 510, 038! 153,898 6 |.... | tes, by enabling the companies to assume them, 
a ae Carolina, 8. C. oo ake ig 2 00,000 Or sh ceidalecss deectec td page peest ... |as they have contracted to do, in most cases. The 
reenville and Columbia..... « 1140 |1,004,231 In prog. |...- ss.) esse nes ieses +++ |proceeds of state, county and city, bonds, having 
South Carolina........ «++. «242 |3'858,840} 8,000,000] 7 bostioc '1,000,717; 609,711, 7 /125 vali tneeatad 4s ‘ 
Wilmington and Manchester. “ |...-|.... secs [sees sees: In prog. % oti nana iinae aaa ee wel invested, the. above bodies reap a dou- 
Georgia Central.. Ga. 191 |3,100,000| 306,187) 3,378,132! 945,508) 608,625) 8 {115 ble advantage, a remuncrative return upon the in- 
Georgia .... oe “(211 4,000,000 1.214... .....| 934,424) 456,468| 714|.... | vestments, and the vastly greater incidental bene- 
oo and Western... ..... - re 1,214, 283; 168,000 Rao 296,584 153, 697| 9 |109 | fits, to secure which was the moving cause that 
WSCOMCE 0.022 cece cove coces eee eS Pee eee ee -lIm prog. |...0 cece} eoee cece eee feces ; ‘ 
South Western............+. « | 50 |" Beega7| 150,000] 743,505! 129,395] 71,635) 8 |... a oe sas ae pallrend. entergeyers: :, 5am 
Alabama and ‘Tennessee River Ala. | 55 |.... ....|..++ .+0.- In prog. [see ceee| eves eeeels veclease Lani Tae stimales communicated, te he Ba- 
Memphis and Charleston..... «| 98 776,259} 400,000)In prog. [.... ..0.)ceee eeee|s we. lees. |Siness of the whole, shows the value of our rail- 
Mobile and Ohio......... see “ | 83 | 879,868).......-. Im prog. |.... ceceleece cecele .se|eee. |Poads in a still wider scale. The nation at large 
amiga and West Point. eta - 688,611). .... .... 1,330,960, 178,542} 76,079) 8 |.... | would have been sufficiently compensated for their 
Eust Tennsesee and Georgia. Teand 80 | 06000. G4RGBUin woe |... 1... coclecchan kee cee eae 
Nashville and Chattanooga... “ {125 |2,093,814| 850,000|In prog. |........|. ab Bh dy "._ [IU] [Securities have proved comparatively worthless. 
Covington and Lexington.... Ky. | 38 {1 430, 150} 900,000}In prog. |.... ....|eeee eeee ...| 624} That this advantage has been realized, with a 
Frankfort and Lexington. .... “| 29 957,218 a 584,902; 87,421) 44,250|....| 80 | good profit upon the cost of our roads, should be a 
Louisville and Frankfort..... « | 66 |.. ov Eeainlawideee eka. Tad [ewsele rr eevee ee -»» |matter of general congratulati 
Maysville and Lexington..... © inate buted ane hanee-s 500 Be PEO, | occ cocelorecicanats evsfoese . ae 
Cleveland and Pitisburgh.. - Ohio. '100 1,289,450) 1,371,000 7 4 2 3 
Cleveland, and a. Sees OO fesce . gheledem ou tes eats ve BP mi ct P See ou bec er eis gudheaite 4s tease tha re a l 
Cleveland and Columbus... “ 1135 3,027,000} 408,2 : . aw 
Cumin Piqua and Indiana. “ | 46 |... * 000,000 lg ie sre "80 for this Company, of which Messrs. Edmonstone, 
Columbus and Lake Erie..... Lan i a nt visa rnoeenge Nagin Hrs § ‘ai my : Ca.;ere pete as. oo contracted 
re oe ey : See per ero ee ol pe grsleeee cess] oe se ond sue ue wal ing in the Clyde. They are 
Chvlanal, Ham, and Dayion | 60 #10000) "00,00, 3,660,665) "3, 78H) '200,067... 084 of 1876 tons, new reste measurement, and wil 
Dayton and Western... ....- « |40'|' 810,600!" "850,000|  925,000lRecentiy|opened. |....| 80 |>o.uvea UP with engines of 360 horse power, 
Dayton and Michigan........ “ | 20 |........]. coos coe [AM PFOB. feces covsfee ohee which are guaranteed to propel the vessels ten 
se semger —e  g Mg ar eee ee te ee “18g knots an hour, and enable them to make the pas- 
Greenville — Miami ie 31 seen eeee ls ee ee sees eevee sees selene coos leone sage from Liverpool to Quebec i ina period not ex- 
Hillsboro er ° . ans “a se 37 : : oe ' rele ig ATES mg pprteeeien yeni cig een leeee ag ay Bent: days. 
Littl Mi: “SRR AG ah de) de ein Bee eS SE |" koe wae! 214 e70 10 ee e t yessel is t to be completed b the Ist 
Mansfield and Sandusky..... non ew . 900,060 4,000,000) 1, 2 34, Hier , pea , . aig jee cg June next; and will be put into the trade immedi- 
Mad River and Lake Erie... “ 167 |2,8877200] 1767000] 4°110'148| 640,518] 118,401|....| 9. |St<1¥ thereafter. The others will follow in quick 
Ohic Central. « lerlo. 404, tna roe. gay eas succession. Arrangements are algo in progress to 
Ohio and Mississippi ceewe ages nis | ey da Ao , sale ia x“ eae erat: (222) 87 oe . - oa to the trade from London to 
Ohio and P ieatk...... A Sg CUE LE he ol MI Ack a ee Soi TA Ge ntre en these vessels are ready, the 
Ohio and eettend... — , ~A meperg J part “sed ad ene i opened jsse+|**** [merchants of this Province will have nethig to 
Chie and Iain icy (| reef Pg [eves colores envy inthe steamers trading to the United Blas, 
Toledo, Norwalk and Clevelhd “ | 87 |” 852,000) 800,000] 1,317,140 Recently opened. |....|. .. |“ \rmser yeu acct or accommodation. 
Xenia and Columbus... .... « | 54 |1,092187| 119'600| 1'267°714| 237,606) "135, 363, 15 116 Messrs. Fdmonstone, Allan & Co., are also mak- 
Evansville and Illinois... . Ind. | hee fone ke Pee prog. ing the following additions to their line of sailing 
Indiana Central . etek ¢ Pe cee wee re > cea esd 8 80 vessels. A splendid Iron Clipper Ship of 850 tons 
Indiana Northern .. Sian (a Weneenneae inn vohal, va Recently uur 7" 11 [reeens, Caneing by Mees, oka Sas @ Gh; of 
Indianapolis and Bellefontaine “ | 88 |... ....|. eee 4 Bp bpm. cap and a wooden one of similar dimen- ” 
Lawrenceburg and Ind...... oS ees 4 In prog. |.. x x oy et o 05 sions under construction by Messrs. Robert Steele 
Lafayette and Indianapolis. © | 6 fo aloes coon Recently lopened. |: ..2) SB deg ee me renee. the. coletranes Datene of 
ison and Indianapolis .. «| wal aa e Cun eamers. ese 8 will take 
Mado ed nna. | 8 Si” ti 800 Sen BOR HB | 72 Hee pes into Tn cry "nest ping 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis “ | 72 |” 682,887| | 668,100| 1,863,019, 106,944)" 71,446, 4 {tog | 77@™8°7"?*- 
Cnet dal Moonen i. Nl. lease preascanlastssaaaiea acsce.|oree cone | vane neralaangees .. | Inaddition, we hear from Quebec, that Messrs. 
ied PP FQ | 400,000) 4,000,000 mn oe ceeeleeee ow : *hthaaes Gilmour & Co. are also about to enter extensively 
Galena and Chicago..... peut ee 1,982;361|  600,000iin prog. “G78.648\ 986182). in the trade; intending to build not less than 
Michigan Southern... .... ..Mich. 815 2498-410 9,629,000! 6,430,946, 692°187 208 046)... {90 |seVen ocean steamships of about 2,000 tons each, 
Michigan Contral.... 2... ‘282 |4,000,000! 4,067,396) 8(614,198!......../......-., 8 (109 |* form lines of packets between Quebec and Liver- 
Crewe pees tees eee ouese Mo, | 38 1,000,000. none, In progres Recently. opened. tieee jeoce pool, Glasgow, and London. 
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as to suffer to any considerable extent frow an 
adverse state of the times. 























Railroad to the Pacific. 


In considering the subject of a railroad to the| 


Pacific, we are saved the discussion of its necessi- 

ty to accommodate the wants of commerce and 
travel, or its probable value as an investment of 
capital. The sentiment of the country is fully 
agreed upon these points. Were there any doubt 
or difference of opinion, in reference to them, the 
importance of the road, in a political point of view, 
would at once secure an unanimous voice in its 
favor. It must be built, and speedily, is the opin- 
ion, and we may say the conviction of all parties. 
The only question remaining is the modus operandi. 
This appears a formidable one only on account of 
want of knowledge as to the proper route and me- 
thod. But we shall not long remain in ignorance 
even upon these points. In reference tc the for- 
mer, every person in the United States who pos- 
sesses any information upon the subject has taken 
the stand, and is giving in his testimony. The pub- 
lic will soon be in possession of the evidence, and 
will be busy at work collating and comparing the 
different statements and reports with each other, 
in sifting the true from the fictitious, until a toler- 
ably digested body of evidence be presented. In 
the mean time, further explorations, carried on 
both by government and individuals, and guided 
by amore definite object and better plans, are 
adding rapidly to the stock of information already 

possessed ; so that we are really making rapid pro- 
gress without any apparent movement. So too, 
with the question of ways and means. We are 
satisfied that the practicabilily of accomplishing 
this work by private capital, assisted only by grants 
of land, and mail contracts, is frst to be demon- 
strated, before the general government will aid it 
by direct appropriations of money. Such undoubt- 

edly will be the policy of the Administration, and 
which, we have no doubt, it will be sustained by 
the sentiment of the country. We do not see how 
it would be possible for government to undertake 
this work without being swindled out of a greater 
part of the money. We doubt whether Congress 
would allow the road to be entrusted to competent 
and faithful hands. Too many members would 
wish to be interested in the jod to allow it to go out 
of their hands. Congress too, would not agree, 
probably, upon any one route, which will be an 
additional reason for withholding aid. The con- 
viction of the country is, we think, strongly against 
any responsible connection of the general govern- 
ment with the matter, and this is probably the 
principal reason why so few prominent men take 
the ground that the road is to be a government 
work. Mr. Benton’s plan takes the affirmative 
side of this proposition, but we believe the reason 
of his difference from the general voice of the 
country, is the utter impossibility of constructing 
the road upon Ais route, by private means. Hence 
he naturally assumes the proposition that the road 
should be constructed, and owned by the United 
States, as every other would at the present time 
be fatal to Ais project. At any rate such is our 
view of the case. 

We do not regard the construction of a railroad 
to the Pacific as beyond the well directed efforts 
of a private company, aided it would be by liber- 
al grants of lands. Properly managed it is a work 
which would command the co-operation of capital 
throughout the world, It would be a work, the 
influences of which would reach far beyond the 
boundaries of this country, Sustalagd by such an 
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rsal sens ecessity and value, its con- 
nteeetion would certainly not prove an insupera- 
ble ten years task for a nation that is constructing 
more than twice its length of line each year ! 

The first and great question to be solved is that 
route, which should be made a matter of evidence, 
simply. This disposed of, that of means would not 
long occupy the public mind. Towards determin- 
ing the first, should the entire energies both of the 
government and the people be direcied. We hope 
and believe that the former will immediately place 
a number of parties in the field, sufficient to give 
us the physical features of the country traversed 
by the proposed routes with the least possible de- 
lay. 


nse of its ‘ 





Lexington and Big Sandy Railreaid. 

We have received the report of Professor W. W. 
Mather upon the Geology of the country inter- 
sected by the route of the above road. The re- 
port states that this country abounds in mineral 
resources available for profit to the owners, for 
profitable transportation by the railroad company, 
and for supplying the wants of the country along 
the line of the road. The line traverses a rich 
agricultural country from Lexington to the Licking 
river, where it enters the mineral region. The 
mineral materials available along the road, and 
easy of access, are coal, both common bituminous 
and cannel—iron ore in numerous worka 
of great extent and good working qualities— 
building-stones and freestone of the very best 
qualities, in inexhaustible quantities, where quar- 
ties can be opened directly along the railroad—} 
limestone of various qualities, adapted for making 
white lime and hydraulic cement. Fire clay and 
fire stone are also abundant in the cval region. 

The following table shows the order of super- 
position of the principal masses of the rock forma- 
tions, strongly marked as distinct in theis general 
characters, and each gives its distinct topographi- 
cal as well as its agricultural character to the 
country occupied by it. 

( Containing common and cannel 


ble beds 


Coal 4 coals, and numerous workable 
formation. } and some worked seams of iron 
Lore. 
Carboni- Called the white limestone, and 
ferous lime- < covered by a seam of workable 
stone, and worked iron ore. 
Fine The same as the Waverly sand- 
grained sand-< stone of Ohio, so much worked in 
stone. Ohio as a fine building stone. 
Black The source of many mineral 
slate. springs. 
Buff colored § Contains cement rock, and_some 
limestone. beds of iron ore. 
Blue limestone. 


The Blue limestone region is eminently the agri- 
cultural region of Kentucky. It occupies. the 
country along the line of the railroad from 
Lexington through Mount Sterling to near Owens- 
ville. 

The Slate furnace ore bed. is an enormous bed 
of iron ore, intersected by the line of the road. It 
is described as an oolitic limonite, lying on the 
buff limestone, and occupying fifty acres or more 
and where the road crosses it is fifty feet in thick- 
ness. The ore from this bed if mixed with other 


ores may be made, it is believed, to produce good 
iron. 

The fine: grained sandstone forms the body of 
the hills along the railroad line from the mouth of 








Friplett's creck to near its source, Its thickness 
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is 800 to.400 feet. This rock is deemed very im- 
portant to the road and is destined to furnish a 
large amount of freight, It is the same quality 
of rock that is quarried for the Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, and other markets in Ohio, at Waverly on 
the Ohio canal, and at the quarries below Ports- 
mouth. Quarries can be opened directly along- 
side of the railroad, inexhaustible in quantity, in 
many places from near the mouth to near the 
source of Triplett’s creck, a distance of 16 or 18 
miles. 

The Carboniferous limestone appears at several 
points on the Jocated line, and is important as a 
source of inexhaustible quantities of white lime— 
as a flux for iron ores—as a building stone and as 
a floor on which almost everywhere a bed of 
iron ore of workable thickness and superior 
quality is found wherever there is a few fect of 
earth to cover it. The iron over this lime stone 
has been examined in several places and found to 
be of superior quality. It is called limestone ore 
and is generally from 8 to 18 inches thick. 

Many distinct beds of coal are found over many 
miles, along and on both sides of the railroad line. 
Coai beds deemed worthy of extensive working, 
to supply the wants of the country to the west 
along the line of the road and thence to Frank- 
fort and towards Louisville, exist on the waters of 
the Little and East Forks of Little Sandy, and on 
the waters of Big Sandy. They are also destined 
to be used extensively for the manufacture of iron 


with stone coal. 


Cannel coal of good quality is also found in 
several places, 

The bituminous coal formations are large and 
widely distributed. Of these Professor Mather 
estimates 5000 tons of coal accessible per mile on 
the land within a mile of the read or 3,000,000 
tons per square mile for 20 miles on each side of 
the road or one hundred and twenty million of 
tons.. This, if demanded by a steady and reliable 
market, would afford transportation for 600,000 
tons per year for 200 years, from within a single 
mile of the road. The country for milesin width 
on each side of the road is equally well provided 
with coal, so that the resources of the country 
along the railroad line in Greenup and Carter 
counties may be considered inexhaustible, and 
will furnish all needed supplies of this useful fuel 
for ages of time, to all the country bordering on 
the line of the road. The expenses and risks of 
river transportation have prevented bringing this 
coal into extensive use in Lexington and other 
points west. 

The expense of this coal delivered at points 100 
miles distant from the mines, including value of 
coal in ground, all charges of mining, moving, 
&ec., is estimated by Professor Mather at $2 33 
per ton. 

The iron ores abound on the route of the rail- 
road from the head of Triplett’s creek to the 
mouth of Big Sandy, but are most abundant 
between the Little and Big Sandy. There is pro- 
bably no region of equal extent, says Professor 
Mather, supplied with a greater quantity, or with 
more varied qualities of good, easy working iron 
ores. The iron formations, like those of coal, al- 
ready noticed, are numerous and widely distribu- 
ted, besides being generally accessible to the line 
of the road. 

Profeagor Mather’s ostimate of the extent of tho 































deposits of iron is that of 500 tons per acre, which 
for 800 square miles of land along the railroad, 
adapted for furnaces, would give a capacity of 
production of two hundred and fifty six millions 
of tons of iron. 

From the details given it is inferred that the 
resources of the country on the railroad line are 
inexhaustible, and the construction of the rail- 
road will lead to a development of those resources 
and afford much transportation and give rise to 
much business. 

Many matters of minor importance have been 
passed by in the consideration of the principal re- 
sources of the country. 

White sandstone for glass, fire clay for fire 
bricks, stones adapted for whetstones and grind 
stones are widely diffused along the route. The 
products of the forest such as lumber, bark, coo- 
perage stuff, &c., are also important and wil] 
swell the freight seeking a market through this 
road, 

From these facts, disclosed by the survey of so 
skilfull a geologist as Professor Mather, there ap- 
pears no room for doubt that the resources of the 
country, intersected by the route of the Lexing- 
toa and Big Sandy railroad, are of the most ample 
and valuable character; that the value of that 
section, as it becomes known, will appreciate 
largely, and that the avenue of communication 
afforded by the proposed road will be occupied to 
its full capacity by the busthess, of which the ele- 
ments already existing need only to be developed 
by its construction. 





Indiana Central Railroad, 

We had the pleasure a few days since, of passing 
over the Indiana Central Railroad, then only re- 
cently opened. There are few routes in the West 
better calculated to impress the traveller favor- 
ably than the one occupied by this work. Follow- 
ing immediately upon the line of the natural road, 
it traverses the dest improved portion of the State, 
presenting an appearance of culture and wealth, 
uncommon iu any portion of the West. In fertility 
of soil, that portion of Indiana traversed by the 
above road, is not exceeded by any part of the 
country that we have ever seen. 
built, pursues very nearly a direct course, has ab- 
undant sources of a large local, and is remarkable 
well situated to command a large through business. 
Already is its traffic fully up to the capacity of a 
large equipment, and will be rapidly increased by 
the development of the country upon the line of 
the road, and the progress of similar works on 
other parts of the State. 

Very few roads make a better show of business 
in the outset, than above. By all parties ac- 
quainted withe the line, we found it regarded as 
one of the best for business, in the State. Such 
was our opinion from what we saw. 

The road occupies an easy route, with the ex- 
ception of the crossing of the White-water River, 
which required a very long Aiil, with equally long 
and expansive culs. The work at this point de- 
layed the opening of the road a long time beyond 
the expectations of the Company. The White- 
water Valley is depressed very curved ovally below 
the general surface of the surrounding country, 
rendering, either very steep gradients, or deep 
cuts and high embankments, unavoidable by all 
roads crossing it at right angles, 

Tee Central road was opened about the 10th ult, 


The road is well} P@Y 
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Cleveland and Tolcdo Railroad Company. 
It will-be remembered that the Journal of the 
12th inst. contained the circular statement of the 
affairs of this Company, and the condition and 
cost, of the work, &c., on both lines of the road, 
with an estimate of the fall revennes. The fact> 
represented were, briefly, as follows: The Toledo 

Norwalk and Cleveland, and the Junction railroad 
companies united their interests under the name 
of the Cleveland and Toledo Railroad Company ; 
the former being known as the Southern, and th: 

latter as the Northern, line of the Company's road. 
The southern line has been in successful operation 
some months; the Northern line is recently open- 
ed from Ohio City to Sandusky City, where it con. 
nects with the Mad River Road to Cincinnati; 
when completed, the length of both lines will be 
two hundred and nine miles; ,estimated to cost 
four and one half millions, represented as follows: 
Stock paid in, two millions. Bonds of the 
Company two and one-half millions; less than a 
million of the latter being convertible. 

We now publish the following Appendix to the 
Circular mentioned, which exhibits some new 
facts with reference to the future prospects of this 
important link in the chain of railway, communi- 
cation between New York, and Cincinne * ,Chicago 
and St. Louis. It will be observed the! the actual 
receipts show a gratifying excess over the estimat- 
es of the President’s Circular. 


The Directors relied upon bringing into use, 
early in the autumn, so much of the Junction rail- 
way as lies between ‘Sandusky and Ohio City ; but 
unavoidable causes postponed the completion un- 
til the present month. 

The earnings of the Southern line (excepting a 
few hundred dollars from the way business of the 
Northern line,) were as follows: 





September..... ..... -- $36,878 
CORN. < ceed Sccacicsnndeictams 57,253 
$94,131 


At this rate, the annual gross receipts will be 
$564,000. Deducting running expenses from this, 
will leave $340,000 net earnings ; from which after 
ing interest on the bonds issued for the con- 
struction of the Southern line. and the sixty fin- 
ished miles of the Northern line, $249,000 will re- 
main applicable to the dividends upon $2,000,000 
of Stock—being over 12 per cent. 

A large increase of revenue from the Northern 
line is expected to arise from the communication 
with Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton rail- 
roads. 

The work on the 
the Northern line is far advanced. The iron has 
been purchased and ison the ground. All will 
be finished in season to connect with the Air line 
of the Northern Indiana railroad, which will be 
opened in September next. 

The following persons compose the present Di- 
rectory : 

SAMUEL F. VINTON, of Ohio, 

WILLIAM H. RUSSELL, of New York, 

D. B. FEARING, of New York, 

Cc. L. BOALT, of Ohio, 

E. LANE, of Ohio, 

WILLIAM JARVIS, Middletown, Conm 


E. B. LITCHFIELD, of New York, J 





Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
On Monday last the trustees of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal paid the last instalment of the 
principal, with interest, of the catial loan of $1,- 
600,000. The canal will now revert to the State, 
be under exclusive State jurisdiction, 





unfinished portion of 
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Finances of Georgia. 

Governor Cobb has submitted his annual mics- 
‘age to the State Legislature of Georgia. ihe 
locument is dated November 9th, 1853, and con- 
ains the following statement of the finances of 
the State up to that time. 

On the twentieth day of October 1851, the 
public debt amounted to $1,687,472 22. By the 
ict of December 4th, 1851, ratifying the centract 
of my predecessor and the Uhief Engineer of the 
Western & Atlantic Railroad; for the purchase of 
iron for the State road, it was increased $200,000. 
By act of January 12th, 1852, providing for the 
repairs and equipment ‘of said road, it was stilt 
further increased the sum of $525,000—and by 
the act authorizing a subscription to the Milledge- 
ville and Gordon “railroad, there was added the 
sum of $20,000, making the total amount of the 
State debt $2,432,472 22. To this amount should 
be added the bonded d-bt of the Central Bank, 
which is now $369,500; having been diminished 
oy the payment of $5,500, since the Ist November 
1851. The total jiability of the State is thus seen 
-0 be $2,801,972 22, from which must be deduct- 

d the sum of $166,500, which: has been pail 
during the past two years, under the provisions of 

he act of February 11th, 1850, providing for an 
annual Sinking Fund for the payment of the 
public debt. The present debt of the State there- 
fore is $2,635,472 22 


ws 











Maine. 

Kennebec and Portland. Railroad.—The annual 
report of this company bas been published, giving 
a statement of the condition, business and pros- 
pects of the road for the year ending Sept. 30th, 
1853. 

It states that the stock of the Yarmouth portion 
of the road has been arranged or exchanged so as 
to make it a six per cent stock instead of a ten per 
cent—that a large portion of the ten per cent pre- 
ferred stock has also been surrendered or ex- 
changed for new preferred stock bearing six per 
cent, and the hope is expressed that the balante 
of the old ten per cent stock will shortly be ex- 
changed ina similar manner—the effect of the two 
arrangements being to save the company in the 
way of interest, about $15,000 annually. 

The report states that the directors have enter- 
ed into a contract with the Somerset and Kenne- 
bec railroad company for the lease of that road 
for twenty years, when completed on the condi- 
tions authorised, and heretofore made known.— 
The additional equipments required for the road, 
will occasion an outlay of $50,000. 

The report of the treasurer makes tho following 
exhibit of the financial condition of the road: 

The total expenditures up to Sept. 30, 1863, 
have been as follows: 


Now charged to construction.... .. $1,755,506 03 
Land damages................... 161,332 98 
Fence account............ 31,385 29 
Engine account.................. 58,787 46 
Mr DROUIN 4 <5 cccs cces ence kt 54,807 68 
Interest in stock paid and 
to be paid to original 
stockholders to J mein 
“ey . . $118,000 
There will bea further pay- . 
ment of stock at par to 
contractors, of.......... 70,900 
188,900 00 





Interest in preferred stock paid and 
to be paid to preferred stockhold- 


ers to July 1, 1853.......... 56,400 00 
Amount to be paid to redeem the 

Yarmouth road................ 202,400 00 
Sundry accounts..........,. .55,, 9,547 








Total,.., COPe Hens Tees tees ++ 82,514,067 
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The n means to meet the aboveexpenditures have 
been derived from the following sources : 
City and town loans. as $755,000 00 


Company’s 
place of Richmond 












and Bowdoinham.... 46,000 00 
—— $800,000 00 
Balance of bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1858, outstand- 
Se@ee crete tees ee eee 4,800 00 
B issued to Clapp, 
Dec. 10, 1850........ 12,000 00 
Bonds issued to Fuller, 
August 26, 1851..... 1,100 00 
17,800 00 
Bonds issued to October, 
16, 1861.......-. ..-. 230,000 00 
Bonds issued to October 
15, 1852.... .....++..-250,000 00 


480,000 00 





Preferred stock.... .....178,115 06 
Partial payments onsame. 12,408 21 
Stock interest paid and 

to be paid............ 56,400 00 





246,928 27 
Yarmouth road......... 202,400 00 
Amount received of P.S. & P. R. R. 

Co. for 1000 shares, upon which 

= per cent dividends are guaran- 

tied.. 


Bills payable... 





Original stock...... . 608, 606 52 
Add stock interest...... 118 000 00 
Add stock due contract- 
DEBWCES sca weve adns cs TOOU OO 
792,606 62 


Sundry accounts.. 
Due to Reuel Williams for cash 
loaned 
Due Edgerton and Marsh merged in 
G. 8. Marsh’s new contract, to be 
settled with him... 


19,997 21 
6,191 16 


ee ee eee eee Cees Bee tee 


17,661 59 


$2,768,287 28 
$254,170 16 


Balance of Assets 
‘as. follows, viz : 
Amount charged commissioner’s sink- 





ing fund......... see eee «37,750 00 
Bends pledged and on ‘hand. vee sees «+ 177,200 00 
Bills receivable. . ne 
Dae from station agents agp eakins 6,475 58 
Due from post office Hee gered eee. 2,000 00 
Fuel on hand .... .... ..00 cece seses.» 7,086 00 
Stock in machine shop on and. wien 4,326 78 
Oash in treasury .. eee: 

$254,170 16 


The receipts for the past year ending Sept. 30, 
have been as follows: 


From 223,565 passengers.... .... .$127,127 72 


From freight, 23,014 10-100 tons.... 33,604 55 
From transportation of mails, express- 
PR ee 


$168,113 88 
Less running expenses as follows : 


Maintenanc? of ag pane Fhbs. 9058 12,451 82 
Locomotive power. PH TS HN” 1B 88S SB 
Train expenses........ 20. -2-.+--. 9,992 55 
Office establishment and salaries... . 8,538 84 
Station expenses.... .. is evap ebes wats nee 
Mail cxpenses........ ede ne ee seen 892 45 
Puck acoount. ... 22.0 vcise cede veo dus 14,305 01 
General ExPCNB©.... . 00 vsee seve ses 854 62 


$67,561 61 


Netreceipts for the year . +» $100,552 37 
The foregoing receipts of the road for the year, 
$168,113 88, arc exclasive of all amounts paid 
and due to other roals for their proportion of 


through fares. 
wEAt the annual meoting held at Branswick on 
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Thursday, the 27th ult., the old board of directors 


) 
was re-elected, viz : 


Reuel Williams, of Augusta, President. 
John D. Lang, of Vassalborough.. 
Folliot T. Lally, of Farmingdale. 

Wm. D. Sewall, of Bath. 

Joseph M’ Keen, of Brunswick. 

Geo. F. Patten, ‘of Bath. 

Marshall F. Hagar, of Richmond. 

A. H. Gilman, Tveasurer. 

Joseph M’Keen, Sec. ¢ Clerk. 


Western and Atlantic Railroad, of Geor- 

gia. 

The report of the State Superintendent of this 
road exhibits its condition on the 80th September, 
1853, and the more important particulars of its fi- 
nancial history from February Ist, 1852, as fol- 
lows: 

The available assets of the road, on the Ist of 
February, 1852, the date at which Mr. Wm. M. 
Wadley’s Administration commenced, amounted 
to $37,907 59. 

The amount of indebtedness , against the admin- 
istration which preceded him, deducting the 
amount of assets, as above, was $551,595 27. 

This amount. does not cover all the indebted- 
ness of the road on the Ist of February, 1852, as 
there are stil unsettled claims, for right of way, 
and losses prior to that date, the amount of which, 
when ascertained must be added to it. 

The road, at the time that Mr. Wadley took the 
charge of it, besides:being without proper organi- 
zation or equipment, it will be seen, owed a debt 
of more than half a million of dollars; and the in- 
come of the road, together with the appropriation 
made by the last legislature, has been expended 
in cancelling this debt and in placing the road in 
good working condition, and thoroughly equip- 
ping it. 

The following statement exhibits the financial 

operations of Mr. Wadley and his successor Mr. 

Yonge, from the Ist of February, 1852, tothe 30th 

of September, 1853: 

Available assets turned over by prior 
administration on Ist es 
1852.. 

Unavailable assets, “being balances 
against former agents, in suit and 
OMT S29, 7S. a Va 

Proceeds of sale of bonds of the 
State, $525,000 000, and premi- 
ums on sale of same... .... 05. 

Profits of the road for 20 months, say 
from ist February, 1852, to 30th 
September, 1853 

Amounts received to credit of rail- 
road expenditures, being sales. of 
material and bills of labor and re- 
pairs from machine and carpen- 
ter’s shops against connectin 
roads, and services of runners an 
men on engines in employ of con- 
tractors and other roads ,deduct- 
ed from expenditures. ......... 

Received for sales oll iron......... 

Balances to debit of agents and con- 
necting reads, etc.. 

Received for flange rail ‘sold, 'to ‘ered- 
it of construction account.. 





$37,907 59 


579,513 23 


859,974 17 


sees eee cete er eee 


9,268 48 
25,014 34 


241 00 
1,858 80 


$1,038,047 44 


Credited by amount paid on account 
of liabilities of road incurred prior 
to Ist of February, 1852......... 

Amount paid for equipment and con- 
struction of road from Ist Februa- 
ry, 1852, to 80th September, 1853, 

By profit and loss account, fines by 
Post Office Department, etc...... 

By balance, being cash and cash as- 
sets on hand, as per statement be- 


low.... sete sete eete teee ceee ere 


854,501 19 


548,208 85 
120 50 


125,216 90 





$1,088,047 44 









. The assets forming above balance are: 





Cash in hands of Treasurer.... ... - $21,605 66 
2 banks ........ @ere etee ete 19,008 82 
© (Rn obb edvedunéawbuss 744 75 
At credit at Philadelphia for iron de- 
livered .. ‘ ren 8,475 99 
Balance due by Post Office Depart- 
ment. . 8,500 00 
Balance ‘due by ‘connecting roads 
and stage agents on account of 
through tickets. . 635 01 
Balances due by agents ‘of E. Tenn. 
and Georgia and Rome railroads, 
for Freight and expense bills. . 25,219 64 
Balances due by other agents, for 
Freight and expense bills.. 26,757 76 
Balances due by agents of prior ad. 
ministration, in suit and doubt- 
PN ibe ead ies eT A 24,274 88 
$125,216 90 
Railroad Management---Precautions for 


Safety. 

Since the public mind is no longer shocked by 
the recurrence of such accidents as made the early 
part of this year forevér memoriable, it is well to 
exercise the same vigilance which such events in- 
spire for a time immediately after their occurrence. 
The causes which tend to produce accidents are 
numerous and are in existence upon some of our 
best and oldest roads. They must be carefully 
watched and checked by every precaution. Win- 
ter is approaching, when road beds will be frozen 
and springs, wheels, and axles, will suffer more severe 
trials. Frost and ice will render the rails slippery 
and brakes will be tested more severely in controll- 
ing the motion of trains. Trains will jbe much 
oftener out of time, and irregular or extra trains 
will be more frequent on some roads. Time ta- 
bles will be changed. The mid-winter and spring 
thaws will loosen stones and ‘slips’ upon unpro- 
tected places in the tracks. All of these dangers 
will require prompt action in order that their 
probable results may be averted. Others, which 
have been suffered to threaten the safety of trains, 
and having their source in a deficiency of signals, 
insecurity of bridges, neglect in the inspection of 
wheels and axles, etc., must now be removed. 

No company should neglect, upon the approach 
of winter, to order a thorough inspection of their 
equipment. Many renewals will be found expedi- 
ent and in making these the merits of different 
manufacturers should be well considered. It is 
time that our roads should appreciate the quality 
rather than the price of their equipment. 

At the commencement of last winter the Boston 
and Lowell railroad company had their axles ex- 
amined throughout; generally by drawing off the 
wheels for a short distance from the shoulder. 
Defective axles were disclosed by this inspection, 
but being known they could be removed, while 
the remainder conld be pronounced safe, and as 
such, could command the confidence of the com- 
pany and ofthe public. 

There is a large stock of carefulness which costs 
nothing and saves much. Good signals cost no 
more than poor ones, and but little in any point 
of view. Careful men can be had for the same 
price that many roads pay for careless hands. 

When it is seen upon how much precaution the 
safety of railroad transportation depends, and 
what slight neglects may leal to the most fearful 
results, each company should see that its officera 
and agents neglect no means of safety. 




















Journul of Railraod Law. 
ACTIONS FOR LOSS OF LUGGAGE. 

_ By way of introducing the following note of a 
late decision in Virginia, it is proper to ob- 
serve that the practice of permitting plaintiffs who 
bring actions for lost luggage, to testity as to the 
valu of the articles lost, seems to be fast extend- 
ing itself in the different States of the Union. In 
some States this practice bas been authorised by 
express statutes: asin our own State, in Michi- 
gan, in New Hampshire; in other States, Courts 
have deduced, (whether logically or not we need 
not inquire,) the propriety of permitting the un- 
lucky looser of luggage to testify in his own be- 
half from the ancient principles of the common 
law. And the late learned Professor Greenleaf, of 
Massachusetts, (contrary, however, te Supreme 
Court of that State,) strongly favors the doctri ne 
that at common law, and independently of statute 
or party, may properly offer himself as a witness 
to show the value of the luggage for whose loss he 
has brought an action. 

This doctrine is maintaifled in the Maine Re- 
ports (Greenleaf,) 1 vol. :p.@7—in Pennsylvania in 
a variety of cases, especially 6 Waits and Sergeant 
600, in 20 Obio Reports, p. 310, and it has now, as 
will be seen, been sanctioned by a distinguished 
Judge in Virginia. 

The doctrine, too, that a general notice is im- 
perative to limit the legal responsibility ofcom- 
mon carriers, unless such notice is brought direct- 
ly home to the knowledge of the party who claims 
damages for the loss of his goods, and acquiesced 
in by him at the time of the delivery of his goods 
to the carrier, is now generally accepted. But the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the Superior 
and Common Pleas Courts of New York city, and 
other respectable tribunals have distinctly held 
that common carriers may limit their liability by 
express contracts with those who place goods in 
their charge for transportation. 

The closing remark contained in the following 
note of the Virginia decision is also, we suppose, 
indisputably correct. Railway proprietors, and 
proprietors of all other modes of public convey- 
anee are bound, so long as they have room and 
suitable conveniences, to transport just as many 
passengers together with their reasonable ammount 
of luggage as request, at the ordinary stations, 
to be conveyed. Every common carrier is bound 
to find good vehicles aud capable servants for the 
purpose of transporting freight or passengers or 
both, according to the advertisements which he 
publishes in relation to his business, and in fulfil- 
ment of the obligations towards the public which 
he-has assumed. Nay, a carrier of passengers is 
legally bound to make reasonable provision not 
only for the safety but also for the comfort of 
those whom he undertakes to convey. See Story 
on Bailments section 875, where a variety of au- 

- thorities are cited in support of this doctrine. 

The carrier, however, may refuse to admit into 
his vehicles disorderly persons cr those who refuse 
to submit to the rules which'may be necessarily 
prescribed for the observance of travellers. 


The duties and responsibilities of stage owners, 
railroad companies, etc., who undertake to carry 
passengers and their baggage for reward, are so 
generally misunderstood by those parties, as well 
as by the public, that it would seem not inappro- 
Priate to give publicity to a decision on the sub- 
ject, by the circuit court for this city, at its pres- 
ent term, Judge Leigh prepiding. A suit was 
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brought against Farish & Co. ro recover the value 
of the contents of a trunk which had been cut 
from their stage and rifled. It appeared in 
evidencé that the plaintiff delivered the trunk to 
the agents of the defendants and that it was put 
upon the stage at the time he got into it, and that a 
day or two after it should have reached its desti- 
nation, it was found broken open, and most of the 
contents taken out. At this point, the plaintiff 
himself was introduced to prove, by his own oath, 
what the contents of the trunk were—to which the 
defendants’ counsel objected, for, that no man 
could be a witness in his own case—and that the 
only exception to this general rule of evidence, 
was, when it was first proven that the carrier or 
his agents had been guilty of the robbery, and 
that the ground of the exception was the odiam 
spoliatoris—for the suppression of fraud. But it 
was ruled by the court thata foundation having 
been laid, by proof of the delivery to the defend- 
ants, and the loss, the plaintiff should be admitted 
to prove what was in the trunk, from the necessity 
of the case, for no gentleman is expected to show 
what he puts into his trunk. The court observed 
that this applied only to wearing apparel, which 
made the principle less dangerous. Goods sent 
by one merchant to another are invoic:d, and 
the invoice is the proper evidence of what they 
were. 

The defendants then offered to prove that a no- 
tice was kept posted conspicuously in their office, 
“ All baggage at the risk of the owners”—that the 
same was printed in large letters at the top of the 
way bill, and that proclamation to the same ef- 
fect was habitually made before the stages started 
from the offices. The plaintiff objected to the in- 
troduction of this evidence, on the ground thatsuch 
notices did not limit the liability of carriers, whom 
the law regards as insurers, except against the act 
of the owner, the act of God, (a stroke of light- 
ning, etc.,) or the act of public enemies. The 
court held that a carrier is liable, except as just 
stated, and that he cannot avoid that liability by 
notices. He may qualify it in respect to the place 
of delivery} or he may by such general notice re- 
quire persons, when they take or send articles of 
great value in small compass, toacquaint him with 
the fact, that he may take greater care, for that 
would be but reasonable. If a special agreement 
that the carrier should not be responsible were 
proved, it might be a question whether that 
would remove his liability or not—but no general 
notice will. 

It may be well to add a point which, though 
not arising in this case, is also generally misunder- 
stood—viz : that a stage owner, etc-, has no right 
to refuse to take a person who will not agree to be 
responsible for his own baggage. They hold 
themselves out as offering to carry persons and 
their baggage for a certain sum, and the law re- 
gards the fare as a compensation for both the 
trouble and the risk. They are looked upon as 
qvast public officers, who have no right to make 
terms in respect to the performance of their duty, 
and are liable to an action for such refusal. 

Counsel for the plaintiff, N. H. Campbell & R. G. 
H. Kean—for the defendants, Mosby & Speed. 





Maysville and Lexington Railroad. 

We are gratified to learn that the work on the 
Maysville and Lexington railroad, in spite of the 
severe pressure in the money market of New York, 
is still to be prosecuted with vigor, and that the 
Board of Directors expect to open forty-four miles 
of the road for business by the month of Decem- 
ber next. The line is to be opened from Lexing- 
ton to Millersburgh, a distance of twenty-seven 
miles, and from Maysville to Elizaville, a distance 
of seventeen miles; leaving only twenty-three 
miles, from Millersburg to Elizaville, to be com- 
pleted. The graduation on this part of the line is 
heavy, but it is so far advanced that it is believ- 
ed three or four month’s work will p it for 
the iron. The arching of the t on this lat- 
ter division is rapidly. The chairs and 
spikes for the whole road are either delivered or 
on the way from the factories, and the shipment 
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of the remainder of the iron, _of the 
Brady’s Bend Works on the Allegheny, is to com- 
mence next month. A large portion of the ma- 


chinery necessary to operate the read is already 
delivered.— Maysville Eagle. 





Locomotive “Connections.” 

We have endeavored in recent articles to show 
the disadvantage under which the motive power fs 
operated upon roads which adhere to the “inside 
connected engine.” The forcible manner in which 
this subject is presented, upon turning from roads 
having the best examples of locomotive machine- 
ry to such as retain the arrangements whose dis- 
advantage we have often pointed out, cannot fail 
to convince any well informed mind that the latter 
roads suffer a great loss in the useful efficiency of 
their motive power and a large expenditure for 
repairs and renewals. 

The dimits which the inside connection imposes 
upon the useful proportions of locomotives has 
committed the motive power of the lincs which 
adopt that connection tu the short stroke and 
small wheel engine with low chimneys; and the 
consequent effects of diminished speed, increased 
wear and tear, and increased consumption of fuel. 

It is also notorious that the engines, built in 
those quarters which stand most committed to 
this arrangement, are of cheaper construction both 
as regard materials and workmanship than in any 
other part of the country. Their proportions for 
efficient and economical working; such as allow- 
ance of steam room, steam openings, travel and 
adjustment of valves, etc.; are also inferior, Be- 
sides the limits which are generally the results of 
this arrangement there are very many incidental 
disadvantages such as the inferior construction of 
frames, truck frames, valve motions, ete., which 
must always attend the inside connection. 

The action of such engines is more injurious 
to the road than outside connections, with level 
cylinders and counterbalanced drivers. This is 
because there is much more weight in the recip- 
rocating parts and in the crank, which requires 
heavier balancing. 

The inside connection involves too much compli- 
cation, distortion of parts and expenditure of pow- 
er. It limits the engine to a standard below the 
demands of a great traffic; limiting both the gen- 
eral proportions of boiler, cylinders and drivers, 
and also the details of the entire machinery. 

It is only necessary to examine the motive pow- 
er of different roads, and to note the practical re- 
sults of the-speed and economy attending the two 
arranegments to understand fully the justice of 
these strictures. 





Census of Detroit. 

The census of this city has just been completed 
by Mr. J. D. Johnson, for the Directory which he 
is about to publish. The result is as follows: 
Total, of city proper.. .......... .... .... 34,486 
Add Spring Wells and Hamtramck, sub- 

urbs of the City........ ssse sees sees. 8,000 





Total of city and suburbs........ . .. 87,436 
Pomales.... 1... 00s cess cone seen cose oe edd Bah 


This shows an increase in the city populatiog 
since 1850, a period of three years, of thirteen 
thousand which is unprecedented in the history of 
Detroit, and excelled by that of few other cities in 
the Union. 
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Public Buildings at Washington. 

The corner-stone of the Capitol was laid by 
General George Washington, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1793.—The- order of architecture is 
Corinthian. Original design by Dr. William Thorn- 
ton, modified by B. H. Latrobe, architect, in 1830. 
Length of building 252 feet, breadth in centre 221 
feet, at wings 121 feet. Height to top of balustrade 
70 feet ; grounds enclosed and improved, 30 acres. 
Total cost of the building and grounds $2,690,459 
21. Rotunda 96 feet diameter, 96 fect high 
Total height to the top of the great dome, 140 
feet,—House of R presentatives, 90 feet long, 62 
feet wide, 60 fect high. Senate Chamber, 75 feet 
long, 45 feet wide, and 45 feet high. Congressio- 
nal Library room, 92 feet long, 34 feet wide, and 
36 feet high. Supreme Court room 46 feet dia- 
meter, and 20 feet high. 

It is well known that the two wings to the capi- 
tol (each 236 by 140 feet,) are in process of erec- 
tion, but these are not included in the dimensions 
above given. 

Presipenr’s Hovse.—Roman Ionic; corner- 
stone laid September 18th, 1793. James Hoban, 
architect. Total cost of building and grounds, 
$600,000. Length 180 feet, breadth in centre 120 
feet, at ends, 80 feet—height to top of balustrade 
50 feet. East or grand reception room 79 by 48 
feet, and 22 feet high. Hall of entrance 64 by 80 
feet. 

Treasury Buitpinc.—Grecian Ionic; corner- 
stone laid September 7, 1836. Designed and 
erected by Robert Mills, architect. Length of 
present buildings 336 feet, (when eompleted to be 
500) breadth at centre 190 feet, 65 feet high, colon- 
ade, 886 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 65 feet high 
to top of balustrade. Cost $650,000. 

Patent Orrice.—Grecian Doric; corner-stone 
laid September 7, 1835; original design by Town 
aad Elliot, modified and erected by Robert Mills, 
architect.—Length of centre building 270 feet, 
breadth in centre 127 feet, at ends 70 feet, height 
65 fect, grand portico 96 feet front. Cost $417,- 
000. ‘otal dimensions of original plan 430 feet 
by 300. Court in centre. Grand exhibition room 
265 feet long, 63 feet wide, and 30 feet high. 
Model room 70 feet by 63 feet, and 16 feet high. 

In addition to the above is the east wing ; length 
275 feet, height 60 feet; model or grand exhibi- 
tion rooms 270 by 65 feet. The west wing which 
is now in process of erection, to be the same di- 
mensions. 

Genera Post-Orrice.—Grecian (Italian ;) cor- 
ner-stone Iaid May 25, 1889; designed and ex- 
ecuted by Robert Mills, architect. Lentgh of 
building 204 feet, breadth at wings 102 feet, at 
centre 60 feet, height 63 feet. Total cost $450,- 
000.— Wash, Republic. 


~ ‘To Railroad Companies, 
Machinists, Car Man- 
ufacturers, etc., etc. 


CHARLES T. GILBERT, 
NO. 80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
S prepared to contract for furnishing’at manufac- 
turer’s prices— 
Railroad iron 
Locomotive os ss 
assenger and Freight Cars, 
Car Wheels and Axles, 
Chairs and Spikes, 
Orders are invited; and all inquiriesin relation to 
any of the above articles will receive immediate atten- 
ion. 


India-Rubber Kailroad Car 


Springs. ete. 
UNITED STATES CAR SPRING COMPANY, hav- 
ing completed their new Factory, are manufacturir and fur- 
Fry he Railroad Companies, ani Car Builders, RUBBER 
SPRINGS of the best quality, on the most favorable terms. 
McMullen’s superior WHITE HOSE, not only for 
but all other purposes, and of any size or thickness 
: ' Oifice No. 25 Cliff street, 
10,1853. $m 








New York. 





Machinists’ Tools. 
A SUPERIOR CLASS, 


SIGNED sage! for Railroad work, manufactured 
by L. B. TING & OO., (late somes, oe & Co ,) 
7, 1868, WELL, Mass. 


.|and were erected in 1848 at a very heavy expense ; 


To Locomotive Engine Buil- 
ders and Engineers. 
TT Proprietors offer for rent for a term of 

years, with immediate possession, the splendid 
property, known as the BELLEVILLE IRON 
WORKS, situated on the Mississippi, directly op- 
posite the City of New Orleans, and within 300 feet 
of the River, with which it is connected by fine 
wharves and landings. 
The buildings are of brick, with slated roofs, 


are of a most substantial and durable character 
and admirably fitted for a Foundry and Machine 
Shops, or almost any mechanical business. They 
now contain a new and powerful Engine and 
Boiler and sufficient machinery, say, planing ma- 
chines—lathes—-boring machines, blacksmith’s 
tools, &c., &c., to employ 100 mechanics, and 
could be put in working order in a few days. The 
Buildings cover a lot 300 feet square and are 
amply large to receive the necessary machinery 
for the use of 800 to 1000 workmen. 


Opelousas and Great Western Railroad is situated 
about 800 yards from the above property, which 
could be availed of to} great advantage for the 
manufacture of Locomotives and Railroad work, 
generally as well as Steam Engines, Sugar Mills, 
and other descriptions of Machinery. 

There are no Shops in New Orleans for the ma- 
nufacture of Railroad Machinery, and as the Rail- 
road Companies now organized in that city con- 
template the construction of over 1000 miles of 
road,—a large part of which is already under con- 
tract,—the property now offered for lease offers a 
most eligible opportunity for parties desiring to 
contract to furnish the Engines and Machinery,— 
for those roads. Responsible contractors with 
their works on the spot would have an advantage 
over Northern Workshops in contracting for the 
Work of the Railroads terminating in New Orleans. 

The Establishment and prospect of remunerat- 
ing work to be secured immediately are worthy 
the attention of manufacturers and Engineers 
generally. 

Applications from responsible parties will be 
promptly attended to, and to satisfactory parties 
the proprietors of the Works can offer favorable 
terms and arrangements, 

Letters may be addressed to 

R. B. SUMNER, 
No. 61 Camp Street, 
New Orleans ; 
and further information may be had by applying 
to Messrs. Barstow & Pope, Pine Street, New 
York. 


A Valuable Farm in Illinois 
for Sale. 
ITUATED in the Village of Seward’s Point in 
Montgomery County 74 miles North of Hiiis- 
borough, about 36 South of Springfield the Capital 
of the State, about 18 West of the Illinois Great 
Central Railroad, about 4 or 5 North of the Alion 
& Terre Haute Railroad and about 18 miles West 
of the inlerseciion of the two, containing 80 acres 
of rich prairie land. 
Apply by letter or in person to 
— 8. 8. ROCKWELL, 
No. 15 South Second str. Williamsburgh. 


Railroad fron. . 
WO THOUSAND TONS Erie Pattern, 58 Ibs. to the yard, 
already shipped, and expected here soon—for sale by 
38tf JOHN H. HICKS, 90 Beaver st. 


3 OO Tons Y orkshire T rail, weighing 56 
| Ibs, to the yard, and of a superior 
quality daily due and for sale by, 

NAYLOR & CO. 


Oxford Furnace, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1743. 
HE Subscriber manufactures and keeps constant. 
_t. hand for sale. every variety and size of Rail- 
road Wheels made from the celebrated @xford Iron. 
All orders:atddressed to CHAS. SCRANTON, Ox. 














Valuable Works on Rail- 
roads, Railway. Engineer- 
ing, Steam Engines, &c. 

LARDNER’S RAILWAY ECONOMY, 1 vol.$2 00 

THE STEAM ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION, ROADS AND RAILWAYS, Ex- 
plained and Illustrated by Dr. LARDNER, 
8th Edition, revised and improved....... 2 00 

TREDGOLD ON THE STE ENGINE, 3 
vols., 4 to., 3¢ calf.... .... 00. .00. «02. 50 00 

TREDGOLD’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
RAILROADS AND CARRIAGES....... 1 50 

PORTWINE ON THE STEAM ENGINE.. 50 

BURGOYNE’S ART OF BLASTING ROCKS, 
QUARRYING, &C........ Piet, wens 31 

TREATISE ON TUBULAR AND GIRDER 
_ ____ ERE rae 

BAKER'S LAND AND ENGINEERING 


OL rere 
BAKER’S RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND 
EARTHWORK ....... 1 50 


PRIDEAUX ON ECONOMY OF FUEL.... 31 


The terminus and depot of the New Orleans, SEWELL ON STEAM AND LOCOMOTION 


a | 
HERBERTS ENGINEBRS AND MECHAN- 

ICS ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2 Vols........... 9 50 
GARRS RAILWAY BOCOMOTION AND 

STEAM NAVIGATION................ 1 76 
TRAUTWINE ON EXCAVATIONS AND 

EMBANKMENT. .... 0.02 ccee seee cece 1 00 

Imported and for sale by JOHN WILEY, 

167 Broadway, New York. 


N. York and N. Haven R.R. 
NOTICE OF SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS, 


San Commencing Monday, May 9, 1853. teh 


TRAINS FROM NEW YORK. TRAINS TO NEW YORK. 

7 A. M.—Accommodation to|5.30 A.M.—Special, from Port 
New Haven, Chester. 

8 A. M.—Express for Boston,|5.00 A.M.—Commutation from 
stopping at Stam- New Haven. 
ford and Bridge-|6.15 A.M.—Accommodation fm 





port. New Haven, 
9.10 A.M.—Special for Port/8.15 A.M.—Accommodatien fin 
iter, New Haven, 
11.80 A.M.—Accommodation for|9.385 A.M.—Express from New 
ew Haven. Haven, Stopping at 
3:00 P.M.—Express for New Bridgeport, ~— 
Haven, stopping at walk and Stamford, 


~ Stamford, Norwalk|107 P.M.—Boston Express, 
and Bridgeport, stopping at Bridge- 
4.00 P.M.—Accommodation for port, Norwalk and 
New Haven. Stamford. 
5.00 P.M.—Express for Boston,|4.00 P.M.—Special, from Port 
stopping at N. Ha- Chester, 





ven, 4,00 P.M.—Accommodation fm 
6.365 P.M.—Commutation for N. New Haven. 
Haven, 9.30 P.M.—Boston ress, 
6.30 P.M.—Special for Port stopping at Bridge- 
Chester, port, Norwalk and 
Stamford, 


GEORGE W. WHISTLER, Jr., Sup’t. 
New Haven, May, 1853. 


Stuart, Serrell & Co., 


CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

Rooms 22, 24, 26 & 27, 
157 Broadway, New York, 
Epwakp W. SERRELL, 
SAMUEL MoE roy, 





CHARLES B. StvART, 
DANIEL Marsz, 


New Works on Civil Engineering. 
TT ssaincip done O: testeunna: Ore pave meat 
tion in a form. a 

oe of Calculating the Cubic Contents of 
Excavations Embankments, by the aid of 
John ° an Civil an 10 Copper Plates, 
and on the Excavations Em okt Six Cents, — 

WILLIAM HAMILTON, 


om ge Hal of Go enstiin Detinie, 


May 4, 1858, 


ESTABLISHED 1796. 
McAllister & Brother, 














ford Furnace P. O., will be attended to promptly, 
| Sept, 11, 185% ly* 
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$ 1,000, 00Okoxo Company six 


PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS FOR 
SALE. 

Orrice or Winstow, Lanier & Co. } 
No. 52 Wall-st., Oct. 6, 1853. 


HE LITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD COMPANY 

offer for sale one million of their SIX PER 
CENT. BONDS, with coupons. Interest and prin- 
cipal payable in New York, the former half-yearly, 
1st of November and Ist of May. They are in 
sums of $1,000 each, payable the Ist day of May, 
1858. 

These Bonds are issued under the express an- 
thority of the Legislature of the State of Ohio; 
and are a part of the $1,500,000 Loan authorized 
to be issued by a vote of the stockholders, for the 
purp%se of raising means to make a double track ; 
the greatly increased and increasing business of 
the road makes this absolutely necessary. 

The Little Miami Railroad is eighty-four miles 
long, commencing at the City of Cincinnati and 
terminating at Springfield; is now in complete 
running order; has cost, including equipments, 
stations, station-houses, &c., up to this date 
$2,708,109 19. 

This Company hold stock in the Columbus and 
Xenia Railroad Company to the amount of $386 - 
000, which now commands a premium of 20 per 
cent. Also, in the Hillsborough Road the amount 
of $11,716. 


The receipts of the Road have been as follows: 








$$ 








City of Cincinnati, and all other debts of the Com- 
pany, excepting this loan of $1,500,000. 

These Bonds are offered at private sale by the 
undersigned, Agents of the Company. 

Printed statements of the affairs of the Com- 
pany, and any turther information relative to the 
securities, will be given by 

WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
No. 52 Wall-st. 





Elmira Car Manufactory. 





HIE Undersigned is prepared to manufacture for Railroad 
Companies, Passenger, Baggage, Cattle, Freight, Gravel and 
Hand Cars, also Baggage Barrows and Freight Trucks, 


, WM. E. RUTTER. 
Elmira, N. Y., June 1, 1853, 


The Hamilton Car Company, 


RE prepared to Contract for the Manufacture 

to order Rail Road Cars of every description, 

such as Passenger, Baggage, Freight, Dumping 
and Hand Cars, &c. &c. 

Having ample facilities for Manufacturing at the 
lowest rates, and being supplied with Eastern 
Mechanics in every department under the Superin- 
tendance of H. P. Lanckton, who has had charge 
of T. W. Wason’s well known establishment at 
Springficld Mass., for the last Six years, we can 
guaranty ours to be equal in style and quality to 








For the year ending Dec. 1, 1844. .... $18,623 36 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1845..... 46,327 58 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1846..... 116,052 02 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1847. .... 221,139 52 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1848..... 280,085 78 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1849. ....521,398 82 
For the year endiug Dec. 1, 1850.... .405,597 24 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1851..... 487;845 89 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1852..... 526,746 35 


The receipts from Dec. 1, 1852, to Sept. 
1, 1853, 10 months were. .... .... ..544,625 59 


For the same period year before...... 411,797 06 
Increase in 10 months...... ....$132,823 53 


The position of this road, being the natural, 

shortest and most usually travelled route from 
Cincinnati and the vast country south and west of 
it, to the northern cities, must ever make it one of 
the most important and profitable lines in the 
country. 
An inspection of a map will show its connections 
to be many and important. This road operates 
the Columbus and Xenia Road, and runs in con- 
nectiva with the Cleveland and Columbus Road; 
in fact they are now run as one line greatly to the 
* advantage of all. 

Regular annual 10 per cent. dividends have been 
declared since December, 1847, with an extra di- 
vidend of 5 per cent. in 1852. In 1852 two cash 
dividends of 6 per cent. were made. 

The present surplus and reserve 

fund amounts to........ 0.0... $98,546 10 

The mortgage covers the entire 

line of road, costing to date... 2,708,108 19 

To be expended on double track, 

&e. .. -s+- 1,500,000 00 


Value of security.... .+++ $4,208,109 19 
. The security for the payment of these Bonds is 
one of the most ample character, being a first and 
only mortgage or deed of trust (excepting one o 
$100,000 to the City of Cincinnati) on the Com- 
pany’s Road, Stations, Franchises, net income, &c., 
to J. F. D. LANIER, Esgq., of this city, in trust for 
the bondholders, with ample power to take posses- 
sion of the Road, its real and personal estate, fran- 
chises, &c., and to sell the same to the highest 
bidder for cash, if default be made in payment of 
interest or principal. The mortgage is for $1,- 
500,000, and cannot be increased. 
The Stock owned by the Road in the’Columbus 
and Xenia and Hills h Railways will much’ 
more than pay off the $100,000 prior lien to the 


ee ee ee 





any manufactured. 

Car Manufacturers and Rail Road Companies 
Supplied with Car wheels from the most approved 
patterns at the lowest prices. Castings of all kinds 
for Cars, Rail Road Bridges, &c. made to orderat 
short notice. 

Orders Respectfully Solicited. 

HENRY SIZER, Agent, 

Cincinnati Ohio. 

Office 596 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, at Rail Road 

Depot Building. 


Railroad Car Works. 


HIE Undersigned are prepared to manufacture for Railroad 
Companies, Passenger, Baggage, Cattle, Freight, Graveland 
Haad Cars, also Baggage Barrows and Freight Trucks. 
F. HUNGERFORD & CO. 
Maysville, Ky., Sept. 29, 1853. 


Address, 








Hufty’s 
Engineers, Arehitects and Draftsmen’s 


STATIONERY EMPORIUM. 





} AJ SAFRAN Turkey Mill Drawing paper, Trac- 
‘Y ing paper, Plan and Profile, Protracters, Draw- 
tug Pins, Fa ers, Jackson’s and other makers’ Pen- 
cils; Field, Level, and Memorandum Books ot vari- 
ous patterns; Mathematical Instruments, be gy me 
Mouth Glue, Cross Section paper, Triangles, Sabe 
Brushes, Gum Bands, Maiden Gum, Red Tape, Ink, 
Inkstands and Sand, Water Colors, Pallets, Patent 


Binders for letters, Portfolios, etc., ther with a 

wmeral assortment of Stationery and Books. 

All goods packed with care, and forwarded to any 
wt of the United States. 


JOSEPH HUFTY, 





Successor to H. L. . 
139 Chestnut st., 


May 15, 1851. 











February 23, 18538. 


A. N. GRAY, Cleveland, 0., 


} ECEIVER AND FORWARDER of Railroad 
Iron, Chairs and Spikes 
Also, Cars, Leeomotives, and all kinds of Machi- 
aery for Railroad purposes. 
Office next docz to the Custom House, Main st. 
January 12, 1853. 


IXTY MILES DISTANCE SAVED!—ONLY THIRTY-SIX 
AND A HALF HOURS TO CHICAGO. 

MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILROAD LINE, carrying the 
Great Western U. 8 Thi Mail—FOR CHICAGO AND 
ST. LOUIS, MILWAUKEE, RACINE KENOSHA, and ail 
Ports on Lake Michigan.—Th from Buffalo to Monroe IN 
FOURTEEN HOURS WITHOUT LANDING. 

The following magnificent and unequalled steamers from the 
line between Buffalo and Monroe: 

EMPIRE STATE, J. Witsoy, Commander, leaves Buffalo 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

SOUTHERN MICHIGAN, A. D. Perkins, Commander, 
leaves Butfalo Tuesdays and Fridays. 

NORTHERN INDIANA, I. T. PoEeart, Commander, leaves 
Butialo W: and Saturdays. 

One of the above splendid steamers will leave the Michigan 
Southern’Railroad Line Dock, at 9 o'clock, P. M. every day, 
(except Sundays) and run direct through to Monroe without 
landing, in 14 hours, where the Lightning Express Train will be 
in waiting to take passengers direct to Chicago in 8 hours ; ar- 
riving next evening after leaving Buffalo. 

THE LAKE SHORE RAILROAD. 
runs in connection with this line, forming the only continuous line 
of Railroad to Chicago and the Lllinois River. 

For Through Tickets, by New-York and Erie and Buffalo and 
New-York City Railroad via Buffalo, or by the People’s Line of 
Steamboats, Hudson River Railroad via Albany and Buffalo, ap- 


ply to 
JOHN F. PORTER, Agent, 
No. 193 Broadway, comer Dey-st., N. Y, 


MONTREAL & NEW YoRK 


A 
Plattsburgh and Montreal - 
RAILROADS. 


{Open through from Plattsburgh to Montreal. &¥ 

Passenger Trains leave Montreal for Plattsburg at 6 30 am 
and 5 p.m.,, arrive at § a.m, and 7.30 p.m. 

Leave Piattsburg for Montreal 7.30 a.m. and 4 p.m., arrive a 
10 a.m. and 6.50 p.m. 

Trains connet at Montreal with Steamers for Quebec, and the 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad for Sherbrooke and inter 
mediate station, 

Trains connect at Mooers Junction with Northern (Ogdens- 
burgh) Railroad for Ogdensburgh and Lake Ontario Steamers for 
-tereomey 5 Falis and Upper Canadia, and all ports on the 
Western 28. 

Trains connect at Plattsburgh by Steamer to Burlington.with 
Rutland and Rurlington Railroad and connecting lines for Troy, 
Albany, New York and Boston, and all intermediate stations. 
Also with steamers for Whitehall to the and Washing- 
ton Railroad, and connecting lines of road to Troy, Albany and 
New Youk, 

Passengers will find this route for comfor and 
dispatch, and attended with lessf atigue and dely than any ether. 
It possesses moreover the advantage of a'short Ferriage of only 
fifteen minutes across the River St. Lawrence at Cau waga, 
which has never been known to freeze, and can be confidently 
relied upon at all seasons of the year. 

Bs" Frieght Tarins run daily each way. 

For particulars see a and Passenger Tariff 


BaGGaGE checked 
H. W. NELSON, Superintendent, 


New York and Erie R. R. 


PASSENGER TRAINS 
have Hs bos of Dame se, aloe 
as follows, viz :— 
Day Express, at 6 a. m, for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 
Matt, at 8% a.m, for Dunkirk and Buffalo, and all intermediate 
stations, P by this train will remain over night at any 
senthen betwans Muaghonston and Ganden eb apeanet Geuede 


morning. 

AccoMMODATION, at 124 p,m, for Delaware and all interme- 
diate stations. Re as 

Way, at 3% p.m. for Delaware and all 
Ni at 6 p. m. for Dunkirk and *J 














The Trains connect at Dunkirk shore 
with het class eplenid steamers hr Cleveland, Sandusky, ole 
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_ HENRY TANNER (Circuit Court of the United 
vs, saianiere States 
the Hudson River ‘for the 


Railroad Company. \ Northern District of NewYork. 
HIS was a suit brought by the plaintiff for an 
alleged infringement of letters patent .granted 

to him.as assignee of the inventors, L. H. Tuomp- 

son and A.G. Bacneuper : ‘for an improved Rail- 
road Brake’, by the use on the said road of brakes 
made on plans, alleged to have been invented by 

Nenemian Hopes and also by F. A. Stepnens and 

urchased by the said defendants, from the said 
odge & Stephens and also for use of the plan as 
patented to said Tanner. 

The suit was noticed ‘for trial at the October 
term of 1853, and put over the term by the motion 
of Defendant’s Counsel by paying the costs of the 
term. 

And thereafter the Defendant’s Counsel made 
overtures for a settlement which resulted in the 
defendant’s acknowledging the validity of plain- 
tiff’s patent, the infringement of the said patent by 
the use of double acting brakes on the plun of the 
said patents, and the Company paying to the 
said plaintiff for the right to use the said invention 
and for the withdrawal of said suit the sum of 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS and costs. 

Having read the above I do certify to the cor- 
rectness of the statements therein contained. 

October 25th, 1853. 

_ THOMAS M. NORTH, 
Secret’y and Attorney of the 
Hudson River R. R. Co. 


New York, October 26th, 1853. 

This is to certify that I was of Counsel for the 
plaintiff in the above entitled cause, that the suit 
was brought for the recovery of damages from the 
Hudson River Railroad Company for the use on 
their cars of brakes, made on the plans described 
in the patents granted to Charles B. Turner on the 
14th, of Nov. 1848, to Nehemiah Hodge on the 2d, 
of October 1849, and to F. A. Stephens on the 
26th, of November 1851. That in preparing for 
the trial of the above entitled cause I made a 
careful examination of all the facts, given in the 
notice of defence and became satisfied that 
Thompson and Bachelder, from whom Tanner de- 
rived title, were the original and first inventors of 
the Double acting Brake covered by the plaintiff’s 
patent and that the Brakes of Turner, of Hodge, 
and of Stephens are infringments of the said Tan- 
ner’s patent. CHS. M. KELLER. 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 
fee article now extensively used for the preserva- 
tion of timber, is manufactured and for sale by 
PUWERS & WEIGHTMAN, manufacturing Chem- 
ists, Philadelphia. 
Jin. 20, 184 











Drawing. 

BLANDOWSEI, Topographical and Orna- 

@ mental Draughtsman and Designer. Maps 

acturately drawn, enla:ged or reduced from notes 

ot copies. Ornamental designs for decorations,fur- 

nitare, fences and ornamental foundry work. Ar- 

chitectural designs. Drawings from nature care- 
fully prepared. 

Rererences. Messrs. Miller and Freund, Lig- 
neous Marble Works, corner of Franklin and 
Center streets, New York. Also H.V. Poor, Esq., 
Editor Railroad Journal, and Zerah Colburn, As- 
sistant do. 

Address, care of Railroad Journal, 9 Spruce 
street New York. 


Henry I. Ibbotson, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FILES ANvD SAWS, 
Office on Warehouse, 218 eaten Kew York. 
Railroad Iron. 











buyers, New: 
signed, 3 years connected yn bey es in the 
trede. = JOHN H. AUSTIN & CC, 
“Me 2 street 


AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


Notice to Contractors. 


COVINGTON & OHIO RAILROAD. 
ROPOSALS will be received, at the Office of 
the Covington and Ohio Railroad, in Coving- 

ton, until the 15th of December next, for the 
graduation and masonry of about seventy-five 
miles of the above road; of which, the eastern 
portion, comprising fifty miles, lies next west of 
Covington , and the western portion, consisting of 
about twenty-five miles, lies between the Ka- 
nawha River and the mouth of Big Sandy. A 
large share of the work to be let—including 
bridging and tunnelling—is heavy and desirable, 
and is well worthy the attention of responsible 
contractors. The western sections of the above 
work are now ready for examination, and the 
eastern portion will be prepared for inspection by 
the 8th of December. 

Further information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the company’s offices at Covington and 
Guyandotte 

By order of the Board, 
CHARLES B. FISK, 
Chief Engineer. 


N. B.—The Board of Public Works, of Virginia, 
under whose direction the Covington and Ohio 
Railroad is to be constructed, on State account, 
will meet, at Covington, on the 15th of December, 
above named, for the purpose of receiving and 
acting on the proposals that may then be offered. 

Nov. 10th, 1853. 









To Railroad Companies. 
— COLLINS’ PATENT 
VENTILATORS, 
oe" FOR 
a Ventilating all kinds of 
=~, Pvstic anv Private Buiipines 


Railroad Cars, Depots, etc. 


HE Subscribers would invite the at- 
tention of the public to the above 

} NH celebrated Patent Ventilator. This Ven- 
, tilator is the best one now known of, for 

giving a pure air in rooms, and ejecting all foul air. It has been 
adopted by all the principal Railroad Companies and Car Fac- 
tories, and is extensively used for private dwellings, and for the 
cure of smoky Chimneys cannot be excelled. Manufactured and 


for sale by 
BAKER & WILLIAMS, 
No. 406 Market st., Girard Row, 
Sole Agents for Pennsylvvnia. 


CERTIFICATES, 
Engineer iment P.R.R., Altoona, Feb. 8, 18538. 

This is to certify that Messrs. Baker & WILLIAMS, of 406 
Market st., Philadelphia, have furnished a large number of Col- 
lins’ Patent Galvanized Iron Ventilators for the P. R.R. Co., and 
that they have given every satisfaction, acting fully as represent- 
ed. I consider them as a necessary appendage to an Engine 
House. We have them in use thirteen inches, and two feet diam- 
ter, acting equally well. So well satisfied am I of their useful- 

‘gas, that the Engine Houses we are about building will be sup- 
ied with them at every point, where a draft is necessary to free 
building of smoke, STRICKLAND KNEASS 
Principal Assistant Engineer P. R.R. Co. 
Engineer t. P.R.R. Co,, Pittsburgh, May 12, 1853. 
Messrs. Baker & WILLIAMS, 

Dear Sirs~The 23 Collins’ Patent Ventilators furnished by you 
for the Engine House at this place, have been in use several 
months and their merits have been fully tested and have given 
most perfect satisfaction ; being constructed on true principles 
of Ventilation, and the workmanship is of a substantial and supe- 
rior character. Yours truly, OLIVER W. BARNES 

Principal Assistant Engineer P. R.R. Co. 





Z Krupp’s 
CELEBRATED CAST STEEL, 


Which obtained the Council = at the London Exhibition in 


Warranted unapproachable as to Quality and Size. 

} peut Seed and other Cast-Steel Rollers, of any dimensions 
not excceding six feet long by teen inches diameter. 
eee and Shafts for Steam not exceeding 3000 

w t, 
Railway and other Axles, Cranks, Springs and T 
Cannon, Rifle and Gun Rove ou 
Mint and other Rolling Mills 
Orders received by 
THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 
Platt street, New York, 








To Contractors. 


Cuter Encineer’s Orrice, N. & P. R.R. Co.,) 
Norfolk, Oct., 13, 1853. 5 

nerve PROPOSALS will be received by the 

undersigned at this office from the 8d, until the 
15th day of December next, at noon, for the gra- 
duation and masonry of 62 miles of the Norfolk & 
Petersburg railroad between the city of Norfolk 
and Warwick Swamp in the county of Sussex. 

The line will be divided into sections of about 4 
miles, and bids will be received for one or more of 
said sections. 

Maps and profiles of the line will be ready for 
inspection and specifications with forms of propo- 
sals may be had of the undersigned on and after 
the first day of December. 

Payments will be made in current money during 
the progress of the work in proportion of four- 
fifths of the amount due. 

As soon as practicable after the examination of 
the proposals, those to whom the work will be al- 
lotted will ba duly notified, and if deemed necess- 
ary required to give bond with satisfactory secu- 
rity for an amount not exceeding one-tenth of the 
amount of work to be done. 

The company reserves the right to accept such 
proposals as in their judgment will secure the 
prompt and faithful execution of the work accord- 
ing to contract, or reject all, if none are satisfac- 
tory. 

The line is easy of access, the country through 
which it passes is of mild climate and abundant in 





supplies. Postage on all communications must be 
prepaid. 
W. MAHONE, 
Chief Engineer. 
Small Rails. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and keep constantly for 


sale, Light Rails of the most approved patterns, weighing 
22, 25, 28, 40 and 50 lbs per yard, suitable for Colliers, Miners, 
Quarrymen and Contractors, or for turn outs, depot and branch 
tracks. CHARLES BE, SMITH & Co. 


1744 Fairmount Iron Works, Philadelphia. 
CHAS. E. SMITH HENRY MORRIS, 
THOS. T. TASKER, WISTAR MORRIS. 





To Contractors. 





ROPOSALS will be received till sunset Nov. 
21st for the Graduation, Masonry, and Super- 
structure of the CLINTON LINE EXTENSION 
RAILROAD from Hudson to its intersection with 
the Mad River Railroad, a distance of about one 
hundred miles. The route occupies a perfectly 
healthy country, thickly inhabited, and accessible 
at all points. 

Also, at the same time, for the construction of 
the portion of the Clinton Line Railroad not under 
contract extending to the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
State Line. 

Specifications, Maps and Profiles will be ready 
for examination ten days before the letting at the 
Engineer’s office in Hudson. 

H. N, DAY, President. 
W. B. BRINSMADE, Chief Eng’r. 

Hudson, Ohio, Oct. 10th, 1853. 


Book and Job Printing. 

The undersigned have added to the PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT of the * RAILROAD JOURNAL,” 
an extensive OFFICE for BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING, which they are now prepared to 
execute in the BesT manner, and with pisPpaTcH. 
They respectfully solicit from RAILROAD COM- 
PANIES, orders for the Printina of Exhibits 
Time-tables, Circulars, Tickets, G-c., G-c. 

J. H. SCHULTZ & CO, 
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Sole for the United States. 
Nev. 10 1883, 


New York April 9, 1868, 
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